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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harprer’s Macazinr, Harrrr’s WEEKLY, and 
-Harprr’s Bazar may be had for the years 1881, 
1882,and 1883. Those wishing to complete their 

well send in their orders promptly. 
Jt ts Messrs. Harrer-& intention en 
Suture to keep the back numbers of these pervod- 
for three years only. 


Harpgr’s Youne Prope brings weekly a wealth of enjoyment 
and easy instruction to its thousands of young readers. It isa 
joy forever.”—Jndianapolis Journal. 


-HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Itiustraten WEEKLY, 


Published October 1, contains Chapter VII. of “ Wakulla,” the 

ar Serial Story now running, by Kink Munroe; “ What 
Clive Did,” a short st Marraew Jun.; “A Terrible 
Adventure,” by the author of “ Toby Tyler,” etc. ; and other stories 
‘ and articles of great interest, among which special attention may be 


called to 
“A PHANTOM OF FEAR,” 


by Mrs. M. E. W. Saerwoon. 

The art work of the number includes several beautiful engravings, 
_ viz., “Linneus Fallen Asleep Over His Work,” “A Busy Day,” 
“ The Anzious Mother,” “ Good-Night !” etc. 


“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” 


a full-page engraving, showing the unconscious Princess, and the 
Prince in the act of bending over her to kiss her back into life, will 
interest all who still remember and love the old fairy tale. 


HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrer’s YounG Propie will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


A SUPPLEMENT containing the BLAINE letters, ar- 
ical order, with marginal notes, was issued 
gratuitously with the number of HARPER'S WEEKLY for Sep- 
tember 27. | 


PARTY AND PRINCIPLE. 


HE policy of the friends of Mr. BLAINE has changed. 
Instead of avoiding all allusion to the terrible let- 
ters, or attempting an explanation of them, the pre- 
sent plan is to assert that there is nothing in them 
which is inconsistent with the highest integrity and 
honor, to regard the question raised by them as con- 
clusively settled, and to depend for Mr. BLAINE’s elec- 
tion upon the party argument and appeal. Independ- 
ent Republicans are asked how they can reconcile a 
. refusal to vote for Mr. BLAINE with their known oppo- 
sition to the Democratic party. It is urged upon them 
that while it is natural that a man who changes his 
opinion upon a public policy should change his party 
relations accordingly, or that men should leave all 
existing parties to form a new party, yet that in the 
present instance the Independent Republicans dis- 
tinctly declare that they do not abandon their party, 
and expressly disclaim the purpose of forming a new 
party. If, therefore, they are still Republicans, it is 
argued, they ought to support the party nomination, 
and the great achievements of the Republican party 
and the offenses of the Democratic party are then 
vigorously set forth. The reply to this argument is 
short,and conclusive. It is distinctly stated in the 
address of the Conference of Republicans and Inde- 
pendents, which says, ‘‘The Republican nomination 
has for the time superseded all other questions by 
raising the question of official honesty.” The great 
Presidential contests in our history, except that of 
1824, have been party controversies. Mr. SEWARD, in 


1856, as if to explain his silence in regard to the can- ° 


didate, said in substance that no party had ever pre- 
sented a candidate who was not an honest man, and 
that the election should therefore be decided by con- 
siderations of party tendency and policy. 

This is the normal and proper situation. But Mr. 
SEWARD neither said nor intimated that if a question 
of official integrity and personal veracity in the can- 
didate were seriously raised, and if it were shown that 
a candidate had traded upon an official trust for pe- 
cuniary gain, the voter should quietly accept him as 
the candidate of his party, and for the sake of the 
party, and disregarding the want of integrity in the 
candidate, try to secure his election to the Presidency. 
That would have been to admit that official integrity 
was not indispensable in the Presidency, and no man 
who plainly and deliberately asserted that could re- 
tain the respect of the American people. The ques- 
tion of the pending election, therefore, is not whether 
the Republican or Democratic party may be more 
wisely intrusted with the government, but whether a 
man. who is shown by his own letters to have abused 
a great public trust shall be made President. That 
is a question which takes precedence of all others, 
and it is useless to try to show intelligent men who 
doubt the candidate's official integrity that the tariff 
may be endangered if such a candidate is nox elected. 


If protection can be had only at such a price, they 
will declare the price is too high. The tariff will 
evidently not be molested in any case, but the misfor- 
tune of such an election could not be undone. Intel- 
ligent Republicans will judge for themselves, and 
huzzas for the candidate will not disturb them. It 
was in the interest of what they believed to be pure 
Republicanism that thousands of Republicans voted 
against the Republican candidate in New York in 
1882, and it is in the same belief that thousands of Re- 
publicans will vote against Mr. BLAINE in 1884. They 
reject the doctrine that Republican loyalty requires 
them to support for the Presidency a candidate who is 
shown to have trafficked in his office. 


does not threaten the existence of the party, their 
conclusive reply is that if the cgntinued existence of 
the Republican party depends upon the election of a 
dishonest candidate—as they do not believe—it is 
time thatthe party should cease to exist. To deny 
this is to hold that whatever candidate a party may 
nominate ought to be supported for the sake of the 
party, which is not good Republican doctrine. Dr. 
WOoLSEY refers Republican doubters to Mr. GEORGE 
BLIss’s pamphlet. But Dr. WooLsEy has also said: 
‘*Staying away from the polls on account of the bad- 
ness of parties is an unworthy course; but going there, 
and rebuking your party for its improper candidates, 
is something honorable for every good citizen to do.” 
A correspondent asked Colonel WARING, an inde- 
pendent Republican of New York, if he had heard 
from Maine. The Colonel answered that he had 
heard from Maine with great satisfaction, and that he 
hoped the Republican party would so far triumph in 
the autumn elections as to regain control of the 
House. He adds: 

“‘ Happily the party has enough strength and vigor to throw off, 
without harm to its system, the disease with which it has now been 
attacked—the disease of organized corruption. It seems to me 
incredible that any honest man should vote for Mr. Buainrt. Much 
though I like and trust my own party, and much though I dislike 
and distrust the Democratic party, I believe that it would be bet- 
ter, were it necessary—which it is not—that the entire control of 
the government should pass out of our hands than that we should 
become responsible for the infliction of all the evil that must fol- 
low the election of and Logan.” 


That is a much more manly and American and Re- 
publican doctrine than that a Republican must vote 
for the Devil if he be regularly nominated; and hosts 
of Republicans intend to follow Dr. WOOLSEY’s wise 
counsel, and rebuke their party for its improper can- 
didate by voting for his opponent. 


AN ELECTIONEERING TOUR. 


LIKE Mr. GREELEY in 1872, and Mr. SEYMOUR in 
1868, Mr. BLAINE is making an electioneering tour 
through the ‘“‘ pivotal” States. General GARFIELD 
also came to the city of New York in the summer of 
1880, and returned to Mentor. But the journey was 
undertaken against his own judgment, and in defer- 
ence to the request of the National Committee, which 
he did not feel at liberty to disregard. The more dig- 
nified course for a candidate undoubtedly is to remain 
quietly at home. Having been selected, as should be 
the rule, as a fitting representative of the general pol- 
icy of his party, the debates of the canvass may be 
well left to others. A candidate upon an election- 
eering tour is a candidate personally soliciting votes, 
and that is an attitude in which it is not pleasant that 
a candidate for the Presidency should stand. 

In New York Mr. BLAINE did not enter upon any 
political discussion. His object seems to have been 
to give occasion for demonstrations of enthusiasm 
which might have an effect upon hesitating and 
doubtful Republicans as seeming to show the popular 
regard for him, and his speeches were well-turned 
compliments to the communities in which they were 
spoken. He constantly and dexterously intimated, 
however, that he found in the warmth of his recep- 
tion a gratifying verdict upon the terrible letters, and 
the scenes were what they always are under such cir- 
cumstances, full of tumult and excitement. In Ohio 
he begged the audience not to be diverted from what 
he called the real question of the campaign, which he 
declared to be protection to American labor. The ap- 
peal was unnecessary. The country has never been 
diverted from the real question in any campaign, and 
if Mr. BLAINE hopes to be elected he ought certainly to 
wish that his election should signify not approval of 
his economical doctrines, but disbelief of the charges 
against his official integrity. But to make it mean 
that, he must not try to conceal the real issue, which 
is the candidate’s official character, not his opinions 
of public policy. The object of the tour, however, is 
not discussion. It is to arouse party feeling. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, on the other hand, remains in the 
quiet discharge of his official duties, except that a 
visit to his home in Buffalo was the occasion of a 
great demonstration. The contrast in this respect 
between the candidates is characteristic. Mr. BLAINE 
is essentially a ‘‘ showy” candidate. His political 
career is restless and sensational. He is known for 
his personal ‘‘ magnetism.” Mr. CLEVELAND’s hold 
upon public confidence lies in the honest, intelligent, 
courageous, and independent discharge of official 


To the question whether defeat of the candidate } 


| duty. No one who has studied his career, and has | 


seen that he has always held public office inviolably 
as a public trust, believes that as President he would 
be swayed by evil partisan counsels which as Govern- 
or he has firmly resisted. It is a striking contrast. 
One candidate presents in their most plausible and 
specious form the qualities and tendencies in admin- 
istration which are now most to be deprecated in the 
government. The other illustrates the official vir- 
tues which are most desirable. The electioneerin g 
tour of the one and the steady fidelity of the other 
are typical of the character of this campaign. 


MR. EDMUNDS AND MR. BLAINE. 


IT is unfortunate for Mr. BLAINE that his friends in- 
sist upon trying to obtain some word of commenda- 
tion of the candidate and approval of the candidacy 
from Senator EpmunpDs. In his brief speech at Bur- 
lington Mr. EDMUNDs said that whatever doubts or 
difficulties might embarrass others, he thought that 
the government should still be intrusted to the Repub- 
lican party. But Senator EDMUNDs’s opinion of Mr. 
BLAINE is well known, and it was not changed, prob- 
ably} by Mr. BLAINE’s attempt, through Mr. WILLIAM 
WALTER PHELPS, to drag Mr. EDMUNDs into the pit 
in which he himself lay. Some time since the Brat- 
tleborough Reformer stated that four years ago, just 
before the National Convention, Mr. EpMuNDs wrote 
a letter, in which he said substantially—for the Re- 
former did not assume to quote the precise words— 
“Tt is my opinion that Mr. Braine acts as the attorney of Jay 
Goutp. Whenever Mr. Touran and I have settled upon legisla- 
tion to bring the Pacific railroads to terms of equity with the gov- 


ernment, up has jumped James G. Bvaing, musket in hand, from 
behind the breastworks of GouLn’s lobby, to fire in our backs.” 


As an offset to this the newspaper organs of Mr. 
BLAINE have been circulating the statement that Sen- 
ator EDMUNDs had written to a gentleman in Wiscon- 
sin denying that he ever wrote or said that Mr. BLAINE 
“‘acts as attorney for JAY GOULD”; and the following 
was printed in the Chicago Tribune as a true copy of 


his letter: 
** Buriineton, Vr., Sept. 18. 


“Dear Str,—I have yours of the 15th. I am sure that I ever 
wrote or said that the gentleman you refer to “acts as the attor- 
ney of Jay Govutp,” for I am not conscious of having thought so. 
As I have publicly stated, I expect to vote the Republican ticket. 

Yours truly, Groras F. Epwunps.” 


This was not a true copy, but a disingenuous muti- 
lation of the letter; and Senator EDMUNDS a few days 
since sent a true copy of it to the Chicago Tribune. 
It is as follows, the suppressed portions being in 
italics : 
Vr., Sept. 18, 1884. 

“Dear Sir (Private),—I have yours of the 15th. As J am not 
in the letter-writing business, I mark this,as I have some similar 
ones, ‘private.’ I am sure that I never wrote or said that the gen- 
tleman you refer to ‘acts as the attorney of Jay Govuxp,’ for I am 
not conscious of ever having thought so. J presume itt ts true, al- 
tho’ I can find no copy of the letter, that in 1880 I did write to some 
constituent adversely to the nomination of the gentleman named, and 
I believe it to be true that he was on the side of the railroads in the 
struggle of 1878, and it is my belief that I said so. 

“As I have publicly stated, I expect to vote the Republican 
ticket. Yours, Gero. F. Epmonps. 

A. Firower, Esq., Madison, Wis.” 

The friends of Mr. BLAINE are welcome to all the 
comfort they can find in this letter, which simply 
confirms the statement that some time before the 
Convention of 1880 Senator EpMuUNDs was not favor- 
able to that gentleman. The answer to Mr. WILLIAM 
WALTER PHELPS did not disguise Mr. EDMUNDS’S 
opinion of Mr. BLAINE’s attempt to smirch him. Mr. 
EpmMunpDs’s speech of five minutes, in which he did not 
refer to the candidate, the tone of his present denial 
of ever having called Mr. BLAINE the attorney of JAY 
GOULD, but not denying the unfavorable opinion ex- 
pressed in the letter of four years ago, and the fact 
that although in New York when Mr. BLAINE was 
there as the candidate’ he did not call upon him, 
show Mr. BLAINE and his friends and the country 
what Mr. EpMunpDs thinks of the nomination. 

Mr. EDMUNDS is a Republican Senator and a strong 
party man, and he will vote for the BLAINE electors 
in Vermont. But if Republicans generally shared 
his evident opinion of the candidate, and supported 
him in the same way, he could not possibly be elected. 
Of Republicans who propose to take a course differ- 
ent from his, Mr. EpMUNDS says: ‘‘I recognize fully 
the liberty of belief, of opinion, and of action that be- 
longs to citizenship. It is a fundamental part of our 
creed, and none of us can fail to feel the great respon- 
sibility that results from that freedom.” 


JAMES MADISON, 


THE last volume in the excellent series of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Statesmen” is Mr. SypNEY Howarp Gay's Life 
of James Madison. It is one of our best political bi- 
ographies, and the mild and timid but able political 
student, commentator, and controversialist was never 
treated with such incisive vigor and comprehension 
before. Rives's Life, so far as it goes, is a heavy, re- 
spectable work undertaken by one Virginian for the 
glory of another, and JoHN Quincy Apams’s eulogy, 
although, like all his work of the kind, valuable, 1s 
naturally not in the historic or critical key. , But Mr. 
Gay’s review of MapIson’s career is a just and care- 
ful estimate of the man and his services, aiming to 
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tell the truth and not to depict a hero, and presenting 
» lucid and animated picture in little of the long po- 
litical period in which he was a conspicuous figure. 

MapIsON was essentially and exclusively a public 
man, but his temperament fitted him for contempla- 
tion ‘and counsel rather than for executive action. 
The judicial tone of his mind, and his clear perception 
of the reasons why a national union of the States was 
indi le, made him one of the most valuable 
delegates in the Constitutional Convention, and sub- 
sequently in the legislative interpretation of the Con- 
stitution when the government was organized. Thus 
in the important debate which resulted in giving to 
the President alone the power of removal from offices 
which were filled only with the consent of the Senate, 
the word of MADISON was practically decisive. Near- 
ly half a century later WEBSTER questioned the cor- 
rectness of MapIson’s view, but he admitted that it 
had established the usage which he would not change; 
nor was it changed until Congress apprehended the 
gravest public peril from the abuse of the power, and 
restrained it by the Tenure of Office Act. Mapison’s 
Federal days were his best. Mr. Gay evidently thinks 
the Federal position to have been the wiser and more 
patriotic, and there is no doubt that it has been vindi- 
cated by events. HAMILTON’s view of the Constitu- 
tion prevailed in judicial construction and in the con- 
viction of the country, which, with the rapid increase 
of population and prosperity, became more and more 
a nation; and WEBSTER’s Federal theory of the gov- 
ernment was maintained by the civil war. 

MADISON was drawn from the Federal side, as Mr. 
Gay says, by personal influence and the local dogma 
of State sovereignty, which was naturally the doc- 
trine of sparely peopled, slave-holding, and planting 
States. He became a party leader, but was always 
under the influence of JEFFERSON'S more positive 
character, and with JEFFERSON he furnished the ar- 
gument for secession, although he stoutly denied it. 
His Presidency was an epoch of humiliation, whose 
chief event was a war ostensibly undertaken for a 
reason which was not even settled by the treaty of 
peace, and his renown does not rest in any degree 
upon his Presidential service. Mr. MADISON was one 
of the most amiable of men, and of the highest per- 
sonal integrity. Intellectually he was solid and not 
brilliant, and all that he said and wrote had a certain 
stately gravity, which was unrelieved by any sense 
of humor. But, with all reservations made, he was 
one of the fathers of the republic, a conspicuous fig- 
ure in that eminent group of statesmen which CHarT- 
HAM’sS noble compliment truly described. And it is 
the praise of Mr. Gay’s admirable Life that his com- 
prehension of MADISON’s real ability and service is so 
just that its impression is not obscured by his keen 
and pungent censure. The book is a masterly study. 


A JUDGE'S VIEW. 


JuDGE NoaH Davis is an excellent citizen and upright 
magistrate who differs from many,other equally excellent 
and upright men in his estimate of the MULLIGAN letters. 
He is reported to have said that “there is not in them a 
particle of evidence that should impugn in the minds of 
the American people the honesty, integrity, and fitness of. 
JAMES G. BLAINE for the Presidency of the United States.” 

The authenticity of the letters is not questioned, and 

there is therefore no doubt that Mr. BLAINE wrote to Mr. 
FISHER the letter ef the 16th of April, 1876, inclosing the 
draft of a letter which he asked Mr. FIsHER to copy, and 
return to him as his own (F1sHER’s) letter. Without stop- 
ping to inquire whether the draft contained a true state- 
ment, we ask, if Mr. Fisher had written the letter, what 
did Mr. BLAINE propose to do with it? Did he intend that 
it should be known to be his own letter which Mr. FISHER 
had copied? No: his own directions show that he meant 
to conceal that fact. He proposed to show the letter as 
the spontaneous and unsolicited testimony of Mr. FISHER. 
He meant to deceive the country, and the intention to de- ; 
ceive is the essence of falsehood. 
_ Judge Davis thinks that such an act should not “impugn 
in the minds of the American people the honesty, integrity, 
and fitness of James G. Buarne for the Presidency of the 
United States.” Fortunatély, we repeat, there are many 
men of his own excellent character who do not agree with 
Judge Davis, and who hold that if JoHN MaRsHALL had 
written such a letter with such an intent, asking a friend 
to say what he did not think, for the purpose of showing it 
as his friend’s unsolicited expression of opinion, JOHN Mar- 
SHALL would have shown himself to be unfit for the Chief 
Justiceship of the United States. 


THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES. 


. ONE of the most entertaining of the recent issnes of the 
Franklin Square Library” is The Court of the Twileries from 
the Restoration to the Flight of Louis Philippe, by Lady Jack- 
SON. It capital pendant to Madame Dk RémusaT’s 
inemoirs, Pevealing the court life with a feeling as friend- 
ly to NAPOLEON as that of the Dz R&MusAT memoirs is 
hostile tohim. Indeed, it is in such a glimpse of the vie in- 
‘ime of the royal circle that the Bourbonism of the Bour- 
BONS becomes vividly apparent. Their fatuity was incred- 
ible, They counted upon a France which was extinct, and 
returned to the Tuileries as if the French nation ardently 
(desired the return of the imbruting tyranny of Louis XV., 
the oppression which produced the French Revolution, as 
10x10U8 Swamps were fabled to spawn serpents. __ 
Lady Jackson, however, avoids political history, and 
shows the ceremony, the dress, the life and conduct and 


sossip of the court. The fat, good-humored, dull, and “ free- 


4 


thinking” Louis XVIII., followed by the rake reformed 
into the bigot, CHaRLEs X., the prim and grim Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, and the absurd Duke, the gay and charm- 
ing Duchesse de Berry, the Countess of Cayla, Madame 
RECAMIER, CHATEAUBRIAND, Citizen Louis PHILIPPE, and a 
crowd of other familiar figures smile and bow and pose 
and intrigue upon the scene; and Lady JacKson’s shy 


sense of humor misses no point, as when Louis XVIII. ab- 


stractedly pulls off Louis PHILIPPE’s gloves, who abstract- 
edly draws them on again, or GkorGE IV. pins a Bour- 
BON cockade to the coat of Louis XVIII. with “his august 
fat fingers.” 

All such memoirs promote and strengthen the republic 
in France by unveiling monarchy. They scatter the gla- 
mour of royalty by showing of what arrogance, ignorance, 
prejudice, selfishness, cruelty, inhumanity, and wild extrav- 
agance it is often composed. It is not strange that intelli- 
gent and patriotic Frenchmen, even men like LABOULAYE, 
recalling the lurid spectacle of ’93, should shudder at the 
chance of mob rule, and gccept the empire as at least a 
guarantee of order. But a wiser mind sees that the path 
to permanent peace in France lies away from and not to- 
ward the Regency. Popular government has its incon- 
veniences and its perils. But the remedy lies in its im- 
provement, not in its abolition. The long series of memoirs 
of the Tuileries is the story of the main sources of the 
French Revolution and of the condition of the French 


people. 


EMPERORS AND THEIR ARMIES, 


WHETHER the late meeting of the three Emperors at Skier- 
niwice was merely a pleasant picnic or a solemn tripartite 
conference for settling the fate of Europe is a point on 
which the quidnuncs are still at liberty to speculate. But 
the single known result of the interview is suggestive. 

Emperor WILLIAM, on reaching Berlin, immediately di- 
rected that a regiment of Uhlans should bear the name of 
ALEXANDER III. of Russia, and wear it on their epaulets. 
Emperor FRANCIS JOSEPH, on arriving at Vienna, appointed 
the Czarowitz an honorary Lieutenant, and the Grand-duke 
SERGIUS an honorary Colonel in Austrian regiments. The 
Czar, on his part, may by this time have responded with a 
like distribution of inexpensive military honors. All the 
three Emperors, and various Kings and kinglings of Europe, 
were long ago made officers in regiments not belonging to 
their own countries, and have had battalions christened in 
their honor. 

A satirist might well ridicule this custom, 
by potentates over their cups or by premiers in the beaten 
way of diplomatic compliment, since it is obvious that these 
nickuamed regiments may be ordered to attack the troops 
of the very foreigners whose title they bear. But a more 
significant lesson is derived from this evidence of the light 
in which the tenants of European thrones still look upon 
their soldiers. Evidently they must largely regard them as 
personal retainers, in a survival of the old feudal spirit, since 
they can thus put upon them any badge they like, and 
nominally transfer them to the patronage of brother princes, 
without more consultation with the men themselves than 
if they were horses sent as gifts to foreign stables. 

Not long ago the world saw a serious outcome of this 
fancy of monarchs, when France became enraged with her 
neighbors as a@ consequence of Emperor WILLIAM’s act in 
making the King of Spain an honorary officer in a regiment 
of Uhlans. 


THE SAHARA SEA, 


THE proposal to fill up with water from the Mediterra- 
nean such portions of the desert in South Algeria as are 
below the ocean level, thereby creating a great artificial 
sea, now derives fresh interest from the statement that a 
company has been formed for undertaking this work. It 
appears, however, that the present design is only to begin 
the construction of a port at the mouth of the Dued-Melah 
—an enterprise which might stand on its own merits, apart 
from the more serious one of flooding the dry bed of the 
Shotts, since such a harbor is greatly needed on the coast 
of Tunis. 

At the recent meeting of the American Association in 
Philadelphia an interesting paper was read on this subject 
by Mr. VANDERWEYDE. The odd objection sometimes raised 
against the project on the ground of its seriously lowering 
the level of the Mediterranean, and thereby disturbing the 
terrestrial centre of gravity, was very naturally considered 
to be of “no practical importance”; and, indeed, it would 
be astonishing if mankind should need hereafter to take 
precautions in engineering operations lest they should 
unwittingly unbalance the earth. A less queer considera- 
tion, however, is the one based on the probable effects of 
evaporation, should these lower basins of the Sahara Des- 
ert be filled with ocean water by the contemplated chan- 
nel to the Mediterranean. Evaporation being excessively 
rapid in the arid region of Algeria, it will go on at an 
enormous rate when the artificial lake almost reaches the 
ocean level, and hence the ocean water must flow continu- 
ally throngh the channel to replace the water removed. 
The result anticipated by the essayist just quoted is that 
“the saltness will continually increase, and in a few decades 


| will reach a point of saturation where crystallization along 


its shores will begin forming a belt of salt around its whole 
extent. This belt will rapidly increase in width, so that 
in a few centuries the original lake will have contracted to 
its deepest portions, while at last it will disappear, leaving 
in its place an immense deposit of salt. In fact, the ex- 
periment to transform the Sahara Desert into a lake will 
be the construction of an enormous salt-pan.” On the oth- 
er hand, we may remember that evaporation itself would 
change the nature of the climate, and cause rain to fall in 
localities now arid. This, indeed, is a main argument in 
favor of the scheme, which is designed both to render fer- 
tile the desert localities, and to furnish a water highway 
for commerce. But the amount of rain thus obtained 
would not, it is argued, equal the evaporation, and hence 
would only retard instead of wholly preventing the vast 
salt deposit already referred to. If this theory be correct, 
we should change a desert of sand into a desert of salt. 
Colonel RoupDAIRE has insisted that the Shotts was the 


Triton Bay of the ancients, and if so, traces of salt forma- | 


tion should be visible there now. But in this theory he 
finds little support. There is no doubt that, in spite of 
the valuable aid of De LEssrps, the plan of flooding the 
Algerian basins is greatly opposed by some members of the ~ 
French Academy of Sciences, one of whom has declared that 
it would be the ruin of Belad-el-Djerid and Sonuf. | 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. W. H. Vanpersitr: “I am living a private life, and I am 
enjoying myéelf. My health is splendid, and I enjoy the society 
of my family: I go out for a walk in the morning and a ride in 
the afternoon, when circumstances will admit, and I find a quiet 
life all that I expected it to be. I think I have good reason to 
congratulate myself that I know when to retire. There are few 
who are satisfied to stop, and they keep on until the end stops 
them. I have retired from business, and if my name is mentioned 
in connection with railroad stocks, don’t ask me. My sons Cor- 
NELIUs and Witi1am K. attend to all my affairs now.” 

—A foreign correspondent writes that Tu1ers’s handshake was 
brusque and dry, but not unpleasant; that Gamserta’s contrasted 
with his apparent openness and heartiness, and did not express 
character; that CL&mENcEav’s is nervous and rapid, and with a 
friend very friendly ; that Grevy scans your face in a good-humored 
way while holding your hand ; and that Vicror Huao shakes hands 
after the manner of a grandiose statue into whicli, as into Galatea, 
the breath of life has been breathed. 

—After receiving his appointment as Minister to Germany, 
Bayarp TayYLor wrote to a friend: “It is something so amazing 
for an author to receive that I am more bewildered and embar- 
rassed than proud of the honor. If you knew how many years I 
have steadily worked, devoted to a high ideal, which no one seemed 
to recognize, and sneered at by cheap critics as a mere interloper 
in literature, you would understand how incredible this change 
seems to me. The great comfort is this—I was right in my in- 
stinct. The world does appreciate earnest endeavor in the end. 
I have always had faith, and I have learned to overlook opposi- 
tion, disparagement, misconception of my best work, believing that 
the day of justification would come. But what now comes to me 
seems too much. I can only accept it as a balance against me, to 
be met by still better work in the future.” ’ 

—The Rev. W. H. H. Murray, who five years ago was filling 
Music Hall, Boston, with his eloquence in the presence of vast au- 
diences, is now the proprietor of the “Snowshoe Café” in Mont- 
real, Last year he was in the lumber business in Texas. 

—Says the Baltimore American: “ Mr. Joun W. Garrett was a 
citizen of Baltimore, one who loved his city, and who with won- 
derful success devoted all his best energies for the furtherance of 
her interests, dying while completing the. self-imposed task. A 
movement inaugurated by prominent members of the commercial 
bodies for the erection by private subscription of a memorial 
would, we do not question, meet with ready response, and be 
crowned by deserved success.” 

—Mr. Avucustus Sr. Gaupens has completed a beautiful tablet 
for the Channing Memorial Church at Newport, in memory of its" 
first minister, the late Rev. Cuartes T. Brooks, who also was a 
most accomplished littérateur. The tablet is adorned with a por- 
trait medallion, and inscribed as follows: “In sacred memory of 
the first and beloved minister of this society, Cartes Trworuy 
Brooks, born in Salem, June 20, 1813; died at Newport, June i4, 
1883. His pastorate extended over thirty-seyen years. A per- 
suasive preacher, and eminent as a scholar and poet, he was still 
more distinguished for the simplicity and purity of his character, 
his child-like faith in God, and never-failing charity toward his fel- 
low-men.” 

—Mr. F. Marion Crawrorp, the novelist, on General Lew Wat- 
Lace, American Minister to Turkey: ‘‘General Watiace (author 
of Ben Hur) is going home on leave. He is a very serious loss to 
us all, and if he is not re-appointed, American interests (arms, am- 
munition, etc.) will suffer fatally in Turkey. has the most ex- 
traordinary personal influence with the Sultan, ahd has done more 
for American claims in a couple of years than all the other am- 
bassadors have done for theirs in twenty. A man of immense 
talent, and thoroughly understanding his business.” 

—The heirs of the late Mr. Jamas L. CLaGuorn, of Philadelphia, 
have refused an offer of $120,000 for his magnificent collection of 
engravings and etchings, among which are three hundred Rem- 
brandts. 

—Hans Maxart, the distinguished Austrian painter, who re- 
cently became violently insane, died on the 3d inst. at Vienna, 
from inflammation of the brain. His chief hallucination was that 
his head was a box full of pigments, which he wanted, but could 
not get at. His malady suddenly, took a fatal turn, and he died 
in great agony. A portrait of Makarr was given in Harpsr’s 
ty for July 12, 1879. 

—At the recent Church Congress held at Carlisle, Rev. Mr. Nrv- 
In, rector of the American Church in Rome, read a paper. Dr. 
Baker, of Maryland, said that America had much to learn from 
England in music and all that made men reverent and religious. 

—Hon. Grorce Irvine, Q. C., of Quebec, has been appointed by 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and approved by the 
Dominion government, as Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court at - 
Quebec. 

—Mr. Coon, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, is described 
as a tall, somewhat loose-jointed man, of about forty, with a high 
forehead, a wrinkled face, and mustache and side whiskers dark. 
brown, like his hair. He dresses well, in a subdued, decorous way, 
and is apt to carry a fashionable umbrella or stick. 

—Prince Epwarp, son of the Prince*of Wales, will travel in Can- 
ada and the United States next year. 

Moscug.es, the English portrait painter, whose work 
last winter attracted so much attention here, is about to return to 
New York. He left suddenly in the spring on account of the ill- 
ness of his mother. She is entirely well again, and he has since 
then covered a good many canvases in London, and is soon to be 
back in New York with some blank ones. 

—Mr. Giapsrong amused himself a few days ago by ascending 
and descending one of the highest mountains in Scotland. The 
route was circuitous, and the distance about twenty miles. 

—There is a convent of colored nuns in Baltimore. The daily 
life of these recluses is described by one of them as follows: “ We 
rise every morning at half past four, summer and winter. We are 

in prayers in the chapel till half past five, being allowed 
twenty minutes to dress. At half past five, if it is a day when we 
have no mass in our own chapel, we go out to the church a few 
blocks away. We get home about a quarter to seven; then we 
are engaged in the ordinary duties of the house till half past seven, 
have breakfast till a quarter of eight, and then each Sister goes to 
her own work. School begins at nine o’clock and continues till 
twelve. Then the Sisters go to the chapel in the house to say the 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, which consists in reciting five psalms. 
This takes us till half past twelve; then we have dinner. There 
is recreation till two o’clock, when the school begins again. From 
two till half past three we are at school at industrial work; then 
recess for the pupils till four. The Sisters continue their work 
till half past five. Then comes meditation in the chapel, supper 
at seven, and recreation till half past eight. Then we have our 
night prayers. Every one, Sisters and pupils, must be in bed at 


past nine. This is the story of our life all the year round.” 
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FROM POST TO FINISH.* 
A RACING ROMANCE. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 


Avruor or “ Berezre Lanotor,” “ Bourn to Win,” 
“Tax Great TontTine,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE LAWYERS MEET. 


“Ma Pearson wants to see me? Tell him I 
shall be disen in a few minutes, Tomlin- 
son,” said Mr. Writson, as he contemplated his 
brother practitioner’s card in his own private 
sanctum in Parliament Street. “This must, of 
course, mean a move tn re the estate of Alister 
Rockingham. ‘Not likely Pearson is making any 
move on hiis own account; he knows that what 
ever pulls he had at the poor Squire’s feathers 
they were much too carefully masked for us to 
lay any hold of; but with Mr. Elliston it is differ- 
ent; we have record of his indebtedness,” and 
Mr. Writson touched the bell as a signal that he 
was ready to receive his visitor. ; 

“‘ Good-morning, Mr. Pearson,” he said, court- 
eously, as that gentleman entered the office. “I 
was sorry to see that the stable was somewhat 
out of luck at Goodwood.” 

Mr. Writson knew but little and cared less 


‘ about turf matters, but there is neither man, 


woman, nor child in Yorkshire to whom “talk- 
ing horse” is not as natural as breathing, and the 
fortunes of the Riddleton stable were always the 
subject of common conversation in the city. 

“Yes,” replied Pearson; “‘ when your expecta- 
tions of winning a good stake are upset just by a 
head, it’s always disappointing. The calculation 
is shown mght enough, but the element of luck 
incidental to racing has gone against you.” 

“Pray sit down. As you are aware, Iam buta 
poor judge of such things.” 

“ And yet,” said Pearson, as he complied with 
his brother professional’s request, “ you are act- 
ing for an old client of mine who ruined himself 
at the game. The poor Squire was much too 
impulsive to do any good on a race-course.”’ 

“If he assisted other people to anything like 
the extent he assisted his cousin, it- would ‘not 
need the addition of a taste for the turf to ac- 
count for-his difficulties,” replied Mr. Writson, 
dryly. 
“Ah, yes. I have come round to speak to you 
on the part of Mr. Elliston,” replied Pearson. 

“T hope you are empowered to pay the money 
he is indebted to the late Squire, or, at all events, 
a considerable installment of it.” 

“You see, that is what it amounts to. It is 
only a debt.” 

“A debt for which I am instructed to press 
for payment. No one can know better than you 
how very little, after the creditors are satisfied, 
there will be left for the family. Such a sum as 
Mr. Elliston’s unmet bills is far too considerable 
to be looked over.” 

Mr. Writson travelled a little without the rec- 


_ ord in this last speech, for so far he had received 


no instructions from Gerald, of whose whereabovts 
he was still in ignorance; but Pearson did not 
know that, although he thought it very probable 
that neither his solicitor nor his own people knew 
how Gerald was getting his living. Sam Pearson 
had been quite as anxious as his partner that the 
lad’s connection with Riddleton should cease, but 
not quite from the same cause. In spite of a 
genial manner, Pearson would have never allow- 


* ed his feelings to interfere with his interest, but 


he had compunctions about seeing the son of his 
old patron a servant in an establishment where 
the father had been emphatically master. With 
Elliston the case was different. He had always 
entertained a strong personal dislike to Gerald 
from a child; but for that boy he would have 
stood in the position of heir to Cranley, and on 
that dislike there was now grafted a superstitious 
feeling that Gerald represented his evil star. 
Thrice already, he considered, had “‘ Jim Forrest” 
caused him to lose heavily, though there was no- 
thing extraordinary in any one of the three races. 
In the Two Thousand a good but bad-tempered 
horse took it into his head to do his best, ridden 
by the lad he was accustomed to. In the Julys 
the best horse won, as it was no secret all con- 
nected with the stable confidently expected it 
would; while in the Stewards’ Cup Riddleton was 
just beat by a known good horse from Newmar- 
ket—the soi-disant Jim Forrest merely proving 
himself a fine horseman, which he had shown be- 


fore. 


“You see,” said Pearson, after a long pause, 
during which he was turning over in his mind the 
lowest possible sum he could in common decency 
offer in composition, “ Mr. Elliston is rather un- 
fortunately placed just now for ready money. If 
he had a good year last year, luck has run stead- 
ily against him this. It was a pity you did not 
apply to him before his Phaeton winnings had 


-~ound their way back to the pockets of the Ring, 


whence they came.” 

“‘T should have thought he would have devoted 
some of them at all events to paying the son a 
portion of what he owed the father.” 

“ Elliston, like a good many other people, has 
plenty of hungry creditors when he has money, 
and naturally pacifies those most likely to proceed 
to extremities. You should have made your ap- 
plication before this year’s disasters.” 

“‘ Nobody knows better than you,” returned Mr. 
Writson, sharply, “that Gerald Rockingham only 
put his affairs into my hands this year—he has 
but recently found those bills. You, I dare say, 
knew of their existence.” 

“Whether I did or no has nothing to do with 
the question. You know you can’t recover on 
them by law.” 

“Perhaps not. But I should think Mr. Elliston 
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would not like to face the exposure consequent 
on our attempting to do so.” 

“Cuthbert Elliston would face a good deal 
sooner than pay a sum of money like that,” re- 
turned Pearson, sententiously. 

“You know very well his reputation at the 
present moment is by no means stainless—much 
too frail, I. fancy, to stand a fresh scandal such 
as this would be.” 

“Pooh!” replied Pearson. “As long as you 
settle, they’d be tolerably indifferent at Tatter- 
sall’g-or Newmarket as to where or how you got 
the money. A man who always pays when he 
loses possesses a cardinal virtue that justifies the 
infraction of every law in the Decalogue.” 

‘‘ But Mr. Elliston, remember, has a wife and 
a social position to maintain, and what may be 
overlooked on the turf may-not be disregarded 
by society. His late cousin was a very popular 
man, and I know that about here there is deep 
sympathy for his widow and children.” 

“From that point of view I grant you it might 
be worth my client’s while to pay something. As 
for his paying the whole, it is no use talking about 
it—he couldn’t if he would.” 

There was silence between the two men. Each 
was waiting for the other to make the next move. 
Mr. Writson broke it at last: 

“ What do you propose to do? You came here 
to make a ition of some sort on Mr. Ellis- 
ton’s part, I presume?” 

“Well, I suppose the thing really lies in a 
nutshell,” said Pearson. ‘‘ You can’t expect El- 
liston to pay all, and know that you can’t legally 
exact it. You have only one way out of it, and 
that is a composition. It’s a mere question of 
what you'll take to cry quits.” 

“What has Mr. Elliston empowered you to of- 
fer ?” inquired Mr. Writson. 

“T am not precisely empowered to make you 
a definite offer,” returned Pearson; “but from 
what my client said, I think he would go as far 
as a thousand pounds.” 

“A thousand pounds in lieu of the six thou- 
sand odd which he really owes to Gerald Rock- 
ingham! Mr. Elliston is not very liberal in his 
ideas of settling with his creditors—about three 
and sixpence in the pound can not be said to err 
in that direction. However, I must see what Mr. 
Gerald has to say to it.” 

A sudden thought flashed across Pearson. He 
looked his companion hard in the face, and then 
said : 

“Are you quite sure that you know where 
Gerald Rockingham is? and what he is doing ? 
I’ve a shrewd suspicion that neither vou nor his 
family know where to communicate with him.” 

Mr. Writson had tolerable command of his 
features, but he was so taken aback by the guess 
of his quick-witted antagonist that he could not 
avoid betraying in his face the accuracy of it. 

“ Ha, I thought so!” exclaimed Pearson ; “then 
let me tell you in the profession young Rocking- 
ham has embraced he-is very likely to want a 
thousand pounds at any moment. There’s a 
leaven of the old Squire in his composition, and 
I recollect hearing that he was ‘blooded’ over 
the Phaeton Leger.” 

“You surely can’t mean that he has taken to 
racing? Why, you-must be aware that he has 
no money for anything of that sort.” =. 

“There are many young gentlemen who don’t 
seem to find that much of an obstacle in these 
days; but if Gerald Rockingham don’t choose to 
tell you what he’s doing, it’s no affair of mine. 
You will doubtless know all in good time, but a 

pounds may be useful in any profes. 
sion; in fact, I never knew a man who didn’t 
want a thousand pounds. However, there’s no 
more to be said now. You can send round to 
me when you have heard what Gerald Rocking- 
ham says to our offer. Good-morning.” And 
with that Mr. Pearson took his departure. 

“Yes,” muttered the wily lawyer, as he made 
his way to his own residence, “I think I may tell 
Elliston that he’s not likely to be troubled for 
some little time. They would hardly move with- 
out young Rockingham’s consent, and it’s quite 
evident they don’t know where he is, nor that 
he’s blossomed into a celebrity. I can’t help 
rather admiring the boy’s pluck myself, and he 
can ride; but it will be rather a shock to his 
own people when they come to hear of it ;” and 
Sam Pearson could not refrain from smiling as 
he thought of haughty Ellen Rockingham receiving 
the intelligence that her brother had turned jockey. 

Mr. Writson remained wrapped in thought for 
some little time after his visitor had left him. 
If Sam Pearson knew where Gerald was, it was 
probable there were others in York who possess- 
ed the same information, and yet it was very 
strange that he should keep his mother and sis- 


- ter in ignorance of his whereabouts. What was 


this calling he had turned his hand to? And 
what object could he have in making a mystery 
of it? Young men, far from making any secret 
of their profession, are generally rather proud 


of having embarked on one. It is an unmistak- | 


able recognition of their manhood. Young, and 
with all its chances, whatever they may be, before 
them, it is but natural that they should be proud 
of the career which they have embraced. It is 
only later, when the prizes have been all missed, 
the chances all lost, and the profession of their 
adoption has turned out but a grudging step- 
mother to them, that they lose their love for it, 
that despondency comes over them, and they wish 
their line of life had been otherwise. 

However, Mr. Writson reflected, if his client 
chose to keep his whereabouts a mystery, it was 
not for him to unravel it. He must surely see or 
hear from him ere long, and Cuthbert Elliston’s 
offer was not a thing that pressed so much as 
two or three older matters. At all events, Mr. 
Writson reflected, he could proceed no further 
without Gerald’s instructions. Even in arran- 
ging the sale of Cranley Chase, which the late 
Squire’s liabilities rendered necessary, he was 
now much hampered by the absence of his prin- 


cipal. He had hoped, in the first instance, that 
the place at all events might have been saved, and 
that a heavy sacrifice of the outlying lands would 
have averted the sale of the house and park. 
But it was now evident that even if it were possi- 
ble—which was very doubtful—to retain these, 
the income left would be totally inadequate to 
keep up such a place as Cranley. It might be 
painful, but it was undoubtedly the wisest thing 
for the family to part with their broad manors 
altogether. Another thing rather troubled Mr. 
Writson. Although not as yet advertised, it had 
been privately put about that Cranley Chase was 
likely to be in the market, and so far, somewhat 
to Mr. Writson’s dismay, they had not even had a 
nibble. The wealthy plutocrat who had made 
his money in some of our great manufacturing 
industries, and desired, after the way of his class, 
to become a large landed proprietor, had not ap- 
peared. Mr. Writson was already pondering 
somewhat sadly on whether it would not be neces- 
sary to break the Rockingham property up and 
dispose of it in lots. Mr. Writson was solicitor 
to a large proportion of the country gentlemen 


‘round about York,and had much reverence for 


their stately homes. The lawyer was a stanch 
Conservative, and deplored the downfall of an old 
county family as an antiquarian might the de- 
struction of Roman remains. He had never been 
Alister Rockingham’s man of business, but was 
unfeignedly sorry for the obliteration of the fam- 
ily from the roll of landed gentry of the County 
of York, and the saving of that seemed hopeless. 


— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AM PERFECTLY SERIOUS.” 


Miss Rockincuay, still much disturbed in her 
mind as to what had become of her brother, 
would have been no little astonished could she 
have looked into that sitting-room in Coney 
Street which was the scene of her skirmish with 
Dollie Greyson. That young lady was seated on 
the sofa, and in very close proximity to her was 
the missing Gerald. 

“T am so pleased to see you again,” said the 


girl. ‘ And how well you have done, Gerald dear, - 


during the short time you’ve been at it! Why, 
you’re quite one of the cracks.” | 

“Yes,” he replied; “I get lots of riding now, 
and am already beginning to make money hand 
over hand. Getting a retainer from Sir Marma- 
duke in the first instance, and then Blackton’s 
accident, were two rare turns for me. You saw, 
Dollie, I got all the first mounts from Pipes’s 
stable, and, what’s more, made no mess of them 


either. 

“T should think not! Why, the papers all said 
that it was your riding got Pibroch home a win- 
ner in the Stewards’ Cup.” 

“Yes; Sir Marmaduke and his friends were all 
very complimentary, and substantially so tov, 
Dollie. That race was worth five hundred pounds 
to me. I have got money in the bank now, and 
hope to put by a good bit if I don’t get too heavy. 
When did you leave Ri , and how did you 
leave them all ?” 

“T have been here about a week. They are all 
well, and take the greatest interest in your career. 
Joe Butters has a growing idea that he taught you 
to ride, and I heard father say to him the other 
day, ‘ He’da rougher school-master than you, Joe; 
the Dancer, as they call him in the stable, made 
Jim Forrest.’” 

“So he did. How is the queer-tempered brute, 
Dollie? He was backed for a deal of money for 
the Leger at Goodwood. I should like to be up 
on him at Doncaster, and see if he’d try with me 
once more.” 

“Ah, they won’t let you ride for Riddleton 
again. Mr. Elliston and Mr. Pearson won’t have 
it, and I don’t think father quite wants you about 
the place, Gerald,” replied the girl, shyly. 

“ But your father has no cause to be angry with 
me.” 

“No; but remember he does not know who 
you are, and dear father thinks I’m too good for 
any one almost. He watches your riding with 


great interest, and saw you win at Goodwood. He . 


said when he came back, ‘It was that Jim For- 
rest who was here bowled us over, and Mr. Ellis- 
ton is a fool to bar his riding for Riddleton.’” 
“Well, I shall go over and see him. We were 
very good friends when we met at Goodwood.” 
“Oh yes, he would be glad to see you, and mo- 
ther too. It’s different from what it was when 
you were with us. Now you’re a swell, you know. 
But what are you going todo? You will go and 
see your mother and sister, I suppose ?” 
Yes. Fancy Ellen coming to see you, as you 
told me in your letter! How did you get on?” 
“Well, not particularly well. She wanted to 
patronize me, and I didn’t like that; and then, 
Gerald, she derided the idea of there being any- 


thing serious between us, and I liked that still | 


less.”’ 
“But how did she come to know anything 
about it? Did you tell her?” 

“She saw your ring on my finger, and I don’t 
quite know how it was led up to, but she guessed 
you gave it me, and quite lectured me for being 
fool enough to believe that a Rocki could 
intend to do more than amuse himself with a girl 
like me.” 

“ Ellen’s too bad, by Jove!” said Gerald, start- 
ing to his feet and pacing the room in his annoy- 
ance. “She always was as proud as Lucifer, and 
now she ignores the fact that we are ruined. She 


secluded herself so latterly that she is quite ig- . 


norant of the way things are changing, and that 
the old families have to make way for the new. 
Upon my word I think she believes one can live 
on one’s genealogy. However, she shall know 
that my intentions are serious enough, as far as 
you are concerned, before the day’s over.” 

“What will your mother say to it ?” 

“She won’t like it, I dare say, at first, more es- 
pecially as she won’t know that but for you I 


should be sore puzzled to even earn my daily 
bread. I don’t know what else I could have 
turned my hand to; but I don’t intend to tell hor 
as yet what Iam doing. When she knows, she’|| 
have to admit that a jockey, even if he is a Rock. 
ingham, is very suitably mated with Dollie Grey. 
son, and a lucky fellow to have won her to boot.” 

“TI do hope she will let me love her, Gerald 
and that we shall get on ” 

“No doubt of that. Ellen is different. There 
will be more trouble to reconcile her to our mar. 
riage, but she will come round when she knows 
that I ani-Jim Forrest, the jockey.” 

“You know best, Gerald, but would it not be 
wise to tell them that at once? It is sure to 
come to their ears before long.” | 

“No; and I'll tell you why. They both think 
there is a hope of saving Cranley—I mean just 
the house and so on; they know the bulk of the 
property must go, but hope that will be left to 
us. I can’t tell for certain till I’ve seen Writ. 
son, but don’t suppose there’s a chance myself. 
However, the knowledge that Cranley is irretriev. 
ably gone will make them understand that we 
must accept a lower position in the world.” 

“Tt will be a terrible blow for them to know 
that the old house and lands have passed away 
from the Rockinghams,” murmured the girl, soft- 
ly; “but I fear, Gerald, they will be more hurt 
at the calling you have adopted. I am almost 
sorry now I suggested it to you.” 

“ Nonsense, Dollie. I don’t know what I should 
have done if you hadn’t. I should probably by 
this have been-earning a wretched salary as a 
clerk—work I should have hated. My present 
work is healthy, exciting, and well paid; indeed, 
I am rapidly making money, and I know nothing 
else at which I could have begun to do that so 


speedily. A big race taxes all one’s resources of 


nerve, eye, head, and hand. It calls for resolu- 
tion and ready decision, and the excitement of a 
close finish is thrilling. A popular actor obtains 
no prompter recognition than a popular jockey 
in his hour of triumph. The great thing is not 
to lose your head. It made my pulses tingle the 
other day to hear the roar of ‘ Pibroch wins!’ 
‘ Phaeton wins !’ and know what a very fine point 
it was between us.”’ 

“Gerald, I must see you ride. I should so 
love to see you win a great race!” 

“All in good time. I must say good-by to you 
now, darling, as I must have a talk with Writson, 
and then go and see my mother and Ellen; and 
next time you meet the latter she won't, at all 
events, tell you that my love-making all means 
nothing.” 

“But shall I see you again before you go?” 

“Not unless I see you at Riddleton. I want 


to go over there and have a palaver with your fa- 


ther. I want to know how the Dancer is, and 
who’s going to ride him for the Leger. He treats 
me very differently now, Dollie, and may tell me. 
How he would jump down a stable-boy’s throat who 
presumed to ask him such a question! I backed 
him for a little money at Goodwood for ‘auld 
lang syne.’ Once more good-by ; I must get back 
to Newmarket as soon as I have finished my busi- 
ness in Yorkshire.” And having snatched a 
kiss from Dollie’s unresisting lips, Gerald took 


‘his departure, and made his way to Mr. Writson’s. 


The lawyer was unfeignedly glad to see him, 
although he had no very pleasant intelligence to 
impart, but he wanted authority for what he pro- 
posed doing. He told his client point-blank that 
any attempt to save Cranley would be useless. 

“It would be that most miserable of all things 
—an attempt to live in a big house, Mr. Rocking- 
ham, on a very small income. Better let it go, 
hard as it must be for you to part with it. You 
will, of course, improve the income by its sale, 
and be spared a painful struggle, for I am sure it 
would pain you if Cranley were not kept up as 
you have always seen it done.” 

“Yes, better it should go than that,” replied 
Gerald. “The gardens neglected, and the stables 
well-nigh empty, would be sadder for us all than the 
loss of it. Besides, the first wrench is over. My 
mother has moved.” 

“There is one thing I fear you will be sorry to 
hear, that though it is an open secret that the 
place will be in the market shortly, I have had 
no inquiries about it, and we may possibly have 
to break up the estate into lots, and dispose of it 
that way.” 

“IT don’t know as that makes much difference, 
replied Gerald, sadly ; “more publicity given that 
way, of course, but every one knows we are broke, 
so what does it matter ?” 

Mr. Writson was more sincerely sorry for his 
client than any gentleman of his profession has 
any business to be. 

“T have one other thing,” he said at last, “ to 
take your instructions about, Mr. Rockingham, 
and then he told Gerald the story of the bills, 
and how there could be no doubt that Cuthbert 
Elliston had owed the late Squire over six thou- 
sand pounds at the time of his death, which was 
still, of course, due to the estate, and Mr. Writ- 
son proceeded to recount what steps he had tak- 
en to recover it, and in what wise they had been _ 
met. 

Gerald’s young face grew dark as he listened, 
and for some little time after the lawyer had 
finished he remained rapt in thought. 

“Neither myself nor my mother ever liked or 
trusted Cuthbert Elliston. She always declared 
that he was a constant borrower and evil-ad- 
viser, and that my father would have been % 
much richer man if he’d never seen him. Mc 
he hated from a child, I, of course, came be- 
tween him and the property. My birth extin- 
guished his chance of ever coming into Cranley. 
I am not at all disposed to let Elliston off that 
money if it is possible to make him pay 1t. 

“If you leave it to me I think we shall, at all 
events, get some of it, and you almost owe it to 
your mother and sister to try.” | 

“ All right; do as you think best. And now, 
I think, there’s nothing more.” 
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“No. Just give me your address, Mr. Rock- 
ingham, in case I want to write to you.” 
“J can not do that as-yet; but you will hear 
from me in a few pe see me again. 
” 


means personal pros- 
pects. He had dropped all rubbish about its be- 
ing below his dignity. He had to earn his own 
living, and make money to boot, if possible. 
That which came easiest to his purpose he had 
done, and was no whit ashamed of it. But he 
had now to break the fact not only that Cranley 
Chase was gone from them forever to his mother 
and sister, but that it was his fixed determina- 
tion to marry Dollie Greyson, the trainer’s daugh- 
ter—two things that were likely to be bitter news 
in St. Leonard’s Place. 

His mother uttered a cry of delight as he en- 
tered the room. Not only, poor lady, was she 
honestly much pleased to see her son, but she 
further hoped that he was the herald of good 
tidin She bore a brave front to the world 
and Faced her altered fortunes with all the pa- 
tient courage high-bred women usually display 
in such troubles, but there was under it all hope 
that enough might be saved from the wreck to 
enable her to end her days at Cranley. 

“« Well, mother, I’ve seen Mr. Writson this morn- 
ing, and it is quite decided. I know you will feel 
it, but the old house must go. Even if we could 
keep it, we couldn’t live in it; and wouldn’t you 
rather it went from us al er than merely 
went to rack and ruin in our hands ?” 

“ You know best, Gerald. I should have dear- 
ly loved to finish my days where I have passed 
so many happy years; but if it must be so, it is 
useless my saying any more. If I grieve over it, 
you and Ellen, at least, shall not see it. But, 
my dear boy, why have we not heard from you 
for so long, and what are you doing ?” 

“Mother, you must rest content when I tell you 
that I am earning my own living honestly, and 
doing well. I am even putting by money, but I 
will not tell you how as yet.” 

“It was unkind to keep such good news to 
yourself,” exclaimed Mrs. Rockingham. “TI have 
been so anxious about you.” 

“TI had urgent reasons for not writing”—he 
could not weil dispatch letters from Riddleton— 
“but they are now in a great measure removed, 
and you will hear from me occasionally, as well 
as see me. Before long I shall be able to explain 
everything, and you will find I have done nothing 
I need be ashamed of. One thing more, mother 
dearest, I’m going to be married.” 

“Married, Gerald! At your age, and in your 
circumstances! It’s madness!” — 

“ Well, I ought not to have said that exactly, 
because I’m not going to be married just yet; 
but I am engaged to a Miss Greyson.” | 

“Gerald! Gerald! Don’t say that, for Heaven’s 
sake!” exclaimed his sister. ‘“ She’s the niece of 
the haberdasher in Coney Street, mother.” 

“ Never mind who sheis. She’sa very pretty, 
good girl, and has been brouglit up a lady, as 
Ellen there can testify, and I’m pledged to make 
her my wife. I know, mother, you won’t relish the 
idea at first, but it is not going to take place at 
present, and in the mean time I want you to know 
Dollie.” 

“ Gerald, Iam afraid,” returned Mrs. Rocking- 
ham, “that you are meditating a very foolish 
thing. If we have lost our house and ljands, re- 
member we are still Rockinghams.” 

“ Ah, mother dear, there’s a new order of things 
rapidly approaching, and Rockinghams and other 
people of the same type will find they are of lit- 
tle account in the days that are coming, unless 
they command either money or brains.” 

“Do you mean to say, Gerald, birth and blood 
are to be of no consideration in future ?” 

“ Birth and blood will count for little, my sis- 
ter. What you can-do will be held in higher 
reverence than how you were born, very shortly ; 
indeed, I might say is already. And now, dearest 
mother, I must say good-by. My very brief holi- 
day is over, and I must return again to my work, 
but you will hear from me before long.” 

“Oh, Gerald, this is a miserably short visit, and 
I had so much to say to you,” murmured Mrs. 
Rockingham, as she embraced him tenderly. 

“Work is work, mother, and must be seen to.. 
There’s no money to be made unless one sticks 
to it. Good-by, Ellen.” 

But the girl was too anxious to part with him 
al that fashion. She accompanied him down- 
. Stairs, 

“It is not betting that you’re making your 
money at?” she said, in a nervous whisper, as 
she clung tightly to him at the door. 

“No, no, darling. It is no chance work of 


that description. I legitimately earn what I | 


make. Set your mind at reston that point.” 
“And you don’t really mean to marry Miss 
Greyson, do you, Gerald ?” 
‘Most undoubtedly,” he returned, brusquely. 
“T am perfectly serious. Good-by.” | 
(TO BE CONTINUZD.] 


FRANK 8S, CHANFRAU. 


Frank S. Caanrrav will be remembered as 
Mose, the fire-laddie of New York city in the 
days when the boys “ran with the machine.” 
As long ago as 1848, in a piece entitled A Glance 
at New York, he created the part, and it made 
him famous throughout the United States, and 
enabled him to leave a fortune of $300,000. 
His first appearance was described at the time as 
follows: “He stood there in his shirt, with his 
fire-coat thrown over his arm. The stove-pipe 
hat, then known as a plug, was drawn down over 
one oye, were tucked into his boots, 

stump of a cigar pointed up at an angle of 
forty-five. a, were 
flat on his temple,:and his jaw protruded with a 
half-human expression of contemptuous ferocity. 


| come until, taking the cigar stump from his 


.go on the stage. 


enough to be picturesque without being precipi- 
‘tous, and still in great part clothed with woods, 


Not a hand, not a foot, moved to give him wel- 


mouth, and turniug half-way round to give his 
inimitable spit, he exclaimed, ‘I ain’t a-goin’ ter 
run wid dat merchine any more.’ In a moment 
the audience rose, yelling with delight, for they 

ized the familiar portraiture. The next 
night the theatre was jammed, and so it contin- 
ued for several months.” At various times he 
was Brother Sam, or Kit, the Arkansas Travel- 
ler; but it is as Mose that he will be longest re- 
membered. 

Mr. Cuanrravu died of apoplexy in Taylor's 
Hotel, Jersey City, at half past five o’clock, on 
the morning of the 2d of October, in his sixty- 
first year, after an illness of only a few hours. 
He was five feet ten inches high, compactly built, 
and with muscles as tough as those of a profes- 
sional athlete. His domestic life was exception- 
ally happy; those who saw him at his home in 
Long Branch—about a mile and a half west of 
the beach, not far from Miss Mary ANDERSON’s 
cottage, and just opposite Mr. Wittiam J. Hen- 
PERSON’ S—witnessed a picture of ideal loveliness. 
His family consisted of his wife, his sister, his 
wife’s sister, and his two sons, Harry and Frank, 
the elder about twenty-four years old, the younger 
about fourteen, neither of whom did he wish to 
In fact, he set Harry up in 
business not long ago in Chicago in order to pre- 
vent him from adopting the paternal profession. 
He had a warm word for everybody, and was 
greatly beloved. He was a master of comic veri- 
similitude, and he added to the pleasure of hun- 
dreds of thousands of his fellow-creatures., 


VAN CORTLANDT PARK. _. 


PetHaM Bay is the largest of the new parks 
laid out by the Commission whose work was rati- 
fied by the Legislature last winter, but Van Cort- 


the advantage of being the most park-like. \ The 
first thought of whoever looks southward across 
it,and watches the gradual encroachment of the 
city upon the fields, must be a wish that it might 
be kept as it is, and simply secured from im- 
provement. 

This is virtually what the Commissioners pro- 

The park, as they have laid it down, com- 
prises 1069 acres, against the 1700 of Pelham 
Bay and the 653 acres of Bronx Park. It in- 
cludes almost the whole of the Van CortLanpr 
estate, leaving a strip west of Broadway, which is 
the western boundary of the park, and another 
strip across the Yonkers line, which is its north- 
ern boundary. This is not the Van CortLanpr 
manor, which, with its Dutch manor-house still 
standing, in which General Pierre Van Cort- 
LAND? died but a few weeks ago, is at the north- 
ern end of Westchester County. The Van Cort- 
LANDT estate, which is about to cdme into the 
possession of the city, was part of the great do- 
main of Phillipseburgh, from which it was sep- 
arated as part of the dowry of Eve Pxiwipse, 
who married Jacospus Van CortLanpt late in the 
seventeenth century. It was not until 1748, how- 
ever, that the substantial mansion which is now 
the family dwelling was built—a square and mass- 
ive house, of the type familiar to students of co- 
lonial architecture, of rough stone, with jambs 
and flat arches of red brick, though now overlaid 
with a wash of yellow plaster, and with a chim- 
ney-piece carved in wood with peculiar delicacy 
and elaboration even for the period to which it 
belongs, and of which it is a more remarkable 
specimen than the better-known mantel in the 
present City Hall of\Yonkets. This mansion, 
standing in a pretty lawn approached by an ave- 
nue of locusts, is within two or three minutes 
walk of the Van Cortlandt Station on the New 
York and Northern Railroad, and at the bottom 
of the valley which comprises the old estate and 
the new park. Just below it is a lazy mill-stream, 
an affluent of the estuary which we call Spuyten 
Duyvyil “ Creek,” which widens out just opposite 
the house into a mill-pond, by which stands a 
wooden mill that antedates the independence of 
the United States. The house was in the most 
debatable part of the neutral ground during the 
Revolution, and served upon at least two occa- 
sions as the head-quarters of WasHINGTon, and 
very possibly also as the head-quarters of Sir 
Hxnry CiIinton, being just beyond the British 
lines, and the owner, like nearly all the “swells” 
of Westchester, taking the King’s side in the 
conflict. 

Private ownership can not be expected to pre- 
serve this interesting domain much longer from 
division into sites for suburban villas. That it 
has been preserved so long is due to the fact that 
the railroad, an extension of the west-side ele- 
vated, by which it is most readily accessible, is 
only three or four years old. Such a “ haunt of 
ancient peace,” with primeval timber, and the 
character of a purely agricultural occupation, 
within an hour of the Battery, is a surprise to the 
stranger with an eye for the picturesque, who is 
very possibly more thankful than the owner that 
the main tracks of travel diverge below the happy 
valley so as to leave it in its primitive seclusion. 
The seclusion is so primitive, indeed, that wild-_ 
ducks still breed and are annually shot in the 
sedges of Van Cortlandt Pond. It is related that 
this circumstance, together with the survival in 
the woods at the top of Vault Hill of one venera- 
ble dog-fox, gave a recent proprietor an occasion 
for an indignant rebuke of the assessors, who 
had taxed his farm upon its speculative value, for 
putting such an appraisal upon land which was 
“the haunt of foxes and wild-fowl.” 

The valley which the estate comprises runs 
north and south, and is formed by hills steep 


bottom. to.the westward of 


meadow at. 
When an 


the stream .is almost accurately level. 


landt Park is of the most varied interest, and has)/)\from its southern side toward Fordham. 


any necessity for further grading, a natural plain 
of some one hundred and twenty acres, which 
will be available not only for military evolutions, 
but for such athletic sports as are now necessa- 
rily excluded from Central Park, while on the 
eastern side of the stream, and some distance 
up the slope, space will accrue for a rifle range 
of over 1100 yards in length, needing only an em- 
eo ga at the north end to be perfectly pro- 


The slope of Vault Hill, so called from the 
family burying-ground at the north of this bot- 
tom-land, is a natural point of view for the move- 
ments upon the plain below, and will accommo- 
date more spectators than are likely ever to bring 
it into requisition. From the crest of this same 
hill almost the whole expanse of the park is 
commanded, and there is a wide outlook far be- 
yond its limits. Just below is the smiling valley 
and the old orchard and the old mansion and the 
lazy stream. Westward through a dip in the 
hills that border the Hudson there is a glimpse 
of the Palisades down almost to the surface of 
the great river. Southward is the shining ex- 
panse of the Harlem in a narrowing vista closed 
by the gray arches of High Bridge, to the right 
of which the horizon is broken by the faint blue 
masses that mark the multitudinous roofs of 
Manhattan. 

As we have said, this is already a park. A re- 

rd for economy and a sense of beauty go to- 
gether in the hope that it may be kept as it is, 
and, above all things, preserved from sophistica- 
tion. The leafy lanes which now traverse it are 
pleasanter modes of transit than stretches of as- 
phalt with monumental lamp-posts. It is lucki- 
ly likely to be long after the land is acquired 
before the municipality will feel warranted in 
adding these advantages. All that is immedi- 
ately proposed is the connection of Van Cort- 
landt Park with Bronx Park and the rest of the 
system by means of a great parkway extending 
To es- 
timate the importance of the proposed additions 
to our park area, it is necessary for the reader 
only to recall that Van Cortlandt Park, the sec- 
ond in size of the three principal parks pro- 
posed, contains two hundred acres more than the 
whole area of Central Park. 


| THE LATE MISS CARPENTER, 


‘On page 667 we give the portrait of Miss Car- 
PENTER, the Brooklyn lady who was missed from 
her home, No. 72 Hancock Street, on the 24th of 
September. The only clew to her disappearance 
that afforded any hope to her family was one that 
led to the supposition that she might have sailed 
for Europe in the Bothnia the morning she left 
her home. A few days after her disappearance 
Mr. CaRPENTER received a letter signed “ An Eng- 
lishman,” in which the writer related that on the 
morning of September 24, just as the Bothnia 
was about to leave her pier, a lady who answered 
the published descriptions of Miss Carrenrer 
rushed up the gang-plank evidently in great per- 
turbation, and went on board, attracting much 
attention by her eccentric actions and the fact 
that she wasalone. A dispatch from Europe con- 
firms this statement. Miss Carpenter sailed on 
the Bothnia, aud on the second day out was missed 
from the ship. It is supposed that she drowned 
herself in a moment of temporary insanity, 


COMMODORE FILLEBROWN. 


Tue respect and love of all who knew him will 
long linger around the memory of Commodore 
Tomas Scorr who died suddenly in 
the early morning of Saturday, September 27, at 
his residence in the Brooklyn Navy-yard, of which 
he was.commandant. “ Everybody liked him here, 
from highest to lowest,” was one expression in 
the yard which voiced a universal sentiment. 

Born in the District of Columbia sixty years 
ago, he had been more than twoscore years an of- 
ficer of the navy, having been appointed to it from 
Maine October 19, 1841. After serving as mid- 
shipman in the Mediterranean and home squad- 
rons, the outbreak of the Mexican war gave him 
a new experience, as he took part in the naval 
operations carried on in the Gulf. Not until 
nearly fourteen years after his entrance into the 
service did he receive his commission as Lieuten- 
ant, having meanwhile performed both sea and 
shore duty, the former including the cruise of the 
Vincennes in the North Pacific expedition and 
the command of the Anacostia. The civil war 
brought more rapid promotion, and he was made 
Lieutenant-Commander in 1862, and Commander 
in 1866. In the former capacity he had charge 
of the gun-boat Chenango when by the explosion 
of her boiler in New York Harbor four officers 
and thirty men perished. During the year 1864 
he commanded the iron-clad Passaic in the at- 
tacks upon Fort Sumter, and the iron-clad Mon- 
tauk in operations against the enemy’s works on 
Stono River. As commander of the Sonoma he 
engaged the batteries in Tagoda River early in 
the following year. 

After the war he commanded successively the 
Narragansett, Shenandoah, and Powhatan, and 
also served at times in the Hydrographic Office 
and as chief of the Bureau of Equipment, as ex- 
ecutive officer of the Norfolk yard, as officer in 
charge of the “rebellion records” of the navy, 
and so on. He was made Captain in 1874, and 
‘Commodore in 1883. While the fortune of war 
had brought to some others opportunities for dis- 
tinction resulting in a larger measure of popular 
fame, Commodore comprehensive 
experience of multifarious duties made him a val- 
uable officer, and his active career, which would 
have been followed by transfer to the retired list 
as Rear-Admiral a little less than two years hence, 
had he lived so long, was useful and honorable. 

Commodore Fitizsrown had been afflicted for 
some time with a rheumatic affection of the heart, 


orchard is removed, it will form, with scarcely 


but the day and the evening before his death he 


‘| tops of many business blocks. 


had been so remarkably well that an attack of © 


this disease at eleven o’clock at night was most 
unexpected. Three hours later he was no more. 


To his widow and hig, two sons the universal — 


tribute of esteem paid te. him must be a source 
of comfort at this sudden termination of the ca- 
reer of a true sailor and gentleman. 


THE TAMMANY CANDIDATE 
FOR MAYOR. 


Mr. Hvuau J. Grant, who has received the Tam- 
many Hall nomination for Mayor, was born of 
Irish parents in this city. He is young—only 
thirty-one; rich—his father made a fortune in 
real estate, which the son has imcreased; and a. 
graduate of St. Francis Xavier College and the 
Columbia College Law School. On graduating, 
young Grant accepted the position of managing 
clerk in the law office of D. M. Porter and ex- 
Recorder Suita, where he remained for several 
years. He afterward opened a law office of his 
own, and was doing a good business when his 
father died, in 1880. He then took charge of 
his father’s real-estate business, and is still to be 
found at the old office. In 1882 he was elected 
Alderman of the Nineteenth District, and last 
year was re-elected. While in the hoard he was 
brought prominently into notice by his opposi- 
tion to the Broadway railroad steal. | 


GOVERNOR. CLEVELAND IN 
BUFFALO. 


In spite of the pouring rain which deluged the | 


streets of Buffalo from morning till late at night, 
the reception of Governor CLeveLanp in that city “ 
on the 2d inst. was a grand popular success. No . 


demonstration of equal magnitude and enthusi- 
asm was ever before witnessed in Buffalo. From 
the moment of alighting from the train until he 
bade the cheering throng good-night at his hotel, 
he was greeted with constant tributes of popular 
esteem and honor. The city blazed with illumi- 
nations and fire-works, and the crowded streets 
presented an aspect of general festivity and re- 
joicing. 

The Governor and his party left Albany about 
half past one in the afternoon in a special train 
for Buffalo, and all along the route was greeted 
by enthusiastic crowds wherever the train stopped. 
He reached Buffalo a few minutes after eight 
o’clock; and as soon as the party had entered 
the carriages at the station, the procession, which 
was waiting on the streets near by, formed in line. 
The rain now came down harder than at any pre- 
vious hour through the day, and hundreds of men 
who had intended to march in the line withdrew, 
declaring that they could not stand the deluge. 
The procession was thus much reduced, but the 
greater number, moved by an earnest determina- 
tion to show their devotion to Governor CLEvE- 
LAND, pluckily took their places. “ We ought not 
to shrink,” said Chairman Scuev, of the County 
Committee. ‘‘ Four years ago, at our biggest dem- 
onstration, Governor CLEVELAND marched over 
the whole line carrying a torch, and it rained as 
hard as it does to-night.” ~ 

All the principal streets of the city were deco- 
rated with flags, transparencies, and pictures of 
the Governor. Chinese lanterns were burning 
all over the front of many buildings and upon 


ropes stretched from one building to another - 


across the streets. Colored fire burned on the 
The Governor's 
carriage was drawn by eight white horses. When 
it anpeared on Main Street, that thoroughfare 
seemed to be ablaze with fire-works. Cheer after 
cheer went up as he passed along through, the 
thronging multitude. The scene was such as had 
never been witnessed before in Buffalo. As the 
procession marched up the street, its magnificent 
proportions became apparent. Well to the front 
came the Buffalo Legion, the finest body of men 
formed into a political club in that city in years. 


Following them came various political organiza- 


tions of Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Batavia, 


Jamestown, and almost every other city and town | 


in western New York. Many of them carried 


torches, and nearly every club carried a transpar- . 


ency. The mottoes were various, but the major- 
ity referred in some way to the admitted honesty 
of Governor CLEVELAND and the bad reputation 
of Mr. Biatne. The route chosen for the proces- 
sion was about four miles long, going up Main 
Street, around several blocks, and back to the 
Genesee House. When Governor CiEvELanp had 
been over the route the procession had little more 
than half passed. The procession was fully two 
hours passing a given point, and must have in- 
cluded at least 18,000 men. 3 

When the Governor’s carriage was driven up 


to his hotel, he was again greeted with loud and | 


prolonged cheering, and his appearance on the 
balcony, when the procession had fully passed, 
was again the signal for a tremendous burst of 
applause. Mr. Henry Martin, President of the 
Manufacturers’ and Traders’ Bank, delivered an 
appropriate and telling address of welcome, to 
which Governor CLEVELAND made a brief and fe- 
licitous response, thanking the people of Buffalo 
for their demonstration of esteem and confidence. 
In conclusion he said: 

“* Because I love my State and her people I can not 


refrain from reminding you that she should bein the — 


van of every movement which promises a safér and 
better administration of the 
closely related to her — ty and 
let me leave you with the t that — safety lies 
in impressing upoh the endeavor of t intrusted 
with the Awe pee pe of your rights and interests a 
pare, patriotic, and exacting pop sentiment. The 
Cc er of government can hardly rise eer 
than the source from which it springa, and the intec- 
rity and faithfulness of — servants are not apt to 
be greater than the public demand.” 

The counter-march of the procession began at 
midnight, and for two hours the Governor re- 
mained on the balcony watching the—parade.. 
Thus ended the largest and most ry eae po- 
litieal demonstration ever witnessed in Buffalo. 
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THE WAITING ON AN ISLAND. 


AN OUT-OF-DOOR ROMANCE. 
\ | 


3 CHAPTER XXXI.- 
MIRAGE. 


ArTnur gazed with the rest. Meantime, at a 
signal from the captain, the helmsman’s hand 
paused on the wheel, the ship’s pace was slack- 
ened. For a brief space she all but stood still. 
‘They were now far away from the shore, and to 
all appearances, although it was not so, in the 
open sea. The coast in view on one side was 
dim and shadowy ; on the other, a mere line hard- 
ly deeper in color than the waves. Not a flash- 
ing sheer, not a glistening sail, anywhere to be 
seen. The little craft was a solitary thing be- 
tween sleepy summer seas and warm amber sky. 

All at once that sweet strange monotony van- 
ished, and over against the steamer and the isl- 
and, the heavens showed miraculous transforma- 
tion. It was as if the vast span of golden cloud- 
land were suddenly withdrawn, unveiling a fair 
city built on a stately hill. In the midst rose a 
church of the olden time, whilst round about 
were clustered dwellings such as men use now, 
with many a garden sloping toward the sun. A 
pleasant place it seemed, and joyous too with a 
certain majesty imparted by its rare site and an- 
cient walls, giving it the appearance of a citadel 
built to dominate the sea. For where the velvety 
swards tung about it as a mantle ended, the sea 
began, whilst running back from the marge were 
“sunny, billowy corn lands, and a broad shining 
road that curled about the hills. It was not only 
the exquisite outline of this aerial landscape that 
made it unforgetable, stamping the picture on 
the mind of the beholder as is stamped the first 
view of Athens from the harbor, or Venice from 
the Adriatic; just such a majestic little city 
and gracious environment we may see any day in 
Greece, Italy, and, for the matter of that, France; 
but where find such rainbow pencillings, such 
unimagined yet subdued glories of coler? This 
ancient minster, with its medizval dwellings, fair 
open gardens, and vast champaign, was painted 
on the heavens in hues unfamiliar to human 
eyes. Not only each dye was purer, more ethe- 
real, yet deeper than those known to us by the 
same name, but here were to be seen colors and 
gradations absolutely undreamed of, the whole 
scene bathed in gemmy light. The ruddy glow 
of the sard, the brilliance of the beryl, the bright 
rays of the chrysolite, the deep-hued jacinth, were 
here, and all the loveliest dyes we meet in shells, 
flowers, feathers of dirds, and all other radiant 
things. , But although the colors we know of 
and many more strange to mortal ken were thus 
brought together in dazzling juxtaposition, the 
blending was so complete, the harmony so per- 
fect, that none need fear to gaze. The warm 


- jewelled radiance, moreover, was subdued tw a cer- 


tain paleness;and apparent evanescence, so that 
to the spectator every second was precious. The 
spectacle was as real as it could be whilst it 
lasted, but it could not last long. A transparence 
and airiness, a suggestion of unreality not to be 
defined, went far to tone down what would other- 
wise have been an almost unbearable intensity of 
light and color. The picture was rendered all the 
clearer and more impressive by the soft golden 
radiance of the sky, on this delicious background 
the city and its surroundings being pencilled in 
lines of pure silver. All eyes were riveted on 
this scene, when suddenly they discerned a fea- 
ture of it hitherto missed. So exquisite and com- 
plete the first impression, so magically had the 
phantasmagoria broken upon the beholders, that 
no one had as yet been collected enough to make 
out any details. Now, however, when the first 
transport had passed away and they could gaze 
calmly, they were aware of a thing—of dream 
within dream, vision within vision, marvel cap- 
ping marvel. This fair city that had arisen from 
the clouds was no abode of long-buried dead, no 
place under a spell of perpetual dreams and 
drowsi-head. Life was here and pageantry at 
the first glance, as it seemed of joyful kind. 

What had just now worn the semblance of a 
mere blotch of sunlight on the picture, a white- 
ness and silveriness as of a garden of lilies, 
when closely regarded showed symmetry and co- 
herente. 

No accidental brightness was this, -but a state- 
ly procession, that had wound from the interior 
of the island toward the cathedral and in the 
fair open space just below now made solemn 
pause.’ Surely some bridals were about to be 
celebrated in the minster on the hill; if not, what 
couid mean the long train of maidens dressed in 
white, headed by priest and acolyte, also snowy 
vestured and with solemn gait? So long was 
the progession that as it halted it made a ribbon- 
like brightness athwart the hill, reaching from 
the level ground to the very church doors. 

But on a closer scrutiny it was clear that no 
cheerful pageantry was this, and if indeed the 
air was ringing with music, it was rather a dirge 
than a wedding mareh. These white-robed girls 


_ and children bearing garlands had their heads 


bowed as if in grief, and on the hill-top toward 

which they were wending, close under the church 

= rested what looked like a flower-crowned 
ier. 

It was, then, some maiden the fisher-folk were 
bearing to the grave. The fair pageant painted 
on the sky meant no joyous bridals, but a solemn 
preparation for thetomb. The procession halted, 


and was it fancy, or might it indeed be? Over 


the glassy waters, borne through the still air, 
were now wafted strains of music, sweet voices 


* Begun in No. 1440. 


of youths and maidens chanting psalm or evange- 
ly to the accompaniment of rustic plaintive in- | 
struments. Most sweet and insinuating was this 
stream of melody as it came from afar, soft 
flute-like utterances, and the piercingly tender | 
psaltery alternating with the deep rich notes of | 
the solemn trombone. 

Now the music swelled into a d volume of | 
sound, and now it died away on the ear. Now it 
was @ passionate outpouring of grief, and now a | 
sigh of resignation. Prayer breathed in these | 
homely yet moving symphonies, and hope, pity, — 
and mysterious questioning of destiny with pious — 
leaning on the Divine Will. It was as if an an-— 
gelic choir were poised on this golden stair be- 
tween earth and heaven interceding with divine | 
pity on behalf of mortals gone astray. No cith- 
ara or citole touched by seraphic hands could > 
be sweeter than the music of these rustic pipes, 
attuned to the clear treble of boys and girls. 
And all the while the song they sang yet seemed 
for comfort. An intense, unspeakable pathos 
thrilled through every note. Some uncommon sor- 
row, some out-of-the-way grief, evidently prompt- 
ed this ineffable song, so unearthly sweet, so in- 
terpenetrated with tenderness and pity and love. 

Did every soul on board receive this mysterious 
music? Or was it an impression, a delusion, 
that only touched the ear through the fancy ‘of 
one or two? None cared just now to question | 
his neighbor, or peradventure would ever care. | 
But the mirage of which every soul present had 
heard of his forefathers was there. One and 
all stood transfixed with delight and astonish- 
ment, but most of all Arthur Venning. As he 
gazed and gazed he asked himself the meaning 
of it; where had he before seen the real sem- 
blance of this city in the clouds? The entire 
scene—he could not doubt it—was quite familiar 
to him. He had seen more than once, and with 
waking eyes, this self-same ancient church crown- 
ing the pleasant hills. The little scattered city, 
with its hanging gardens and the fair open coun- 
try round about, he seemed to know equally well. | 
That road, winding ribbon-like upward, he had 
certainly climbed more than once. Not a fea- 
ture of the scene was new to him. He gazed and 
gazed, and by degrees the truth dawned. The 
cloud picture was but an image, or eidolon, of 
the little capital of the island, now hidden from 
sight, but not far away. He recalled his journey 
thither—the first made alone, the second with 
Harvey—and could now discover in these aerial 
reflections an exact counterpart of what he had 
seen then, only instead of massive piles and solid ° 
masonry, sunny lawns and waving corn fields, he 
now saw their image painted in radiant hues on 
a pale golden sky. He well remembered, on the 
occasion of that second journey made with Har- 
vey, how he had been struck by the dream-like 
loneliness of the scene; he had even compared 
the island citadel to some Eastern city, with crys- 
tal dome surmounting an amethystine pyramid. 
Yet he had not exaggerated, and seeing the same 
picture now, not in reality, but through the me- 
dium of aerial portraiture, he felt that his com- 
panion did not overshoot the mark. Exquisite 
had been the reality, exquisite the image, and nei- 
ther the one nor the other was to be adequately 
described, much less portrayed. Far too delicate 
and airy in the one as in the other, the subtle 
gradations of color, the radiant pencillings of 
outline, ever to be caught by painter, whatever 
a poet might do with sueh a subject. As he 
thought of the phenomenon, the more and more 
did he feel able to explain it. Some village 
maiden was being buried that day under the 
shadow of the Dom, and the peasant girls from 
far and near had accompanied the bier to its 
resting-place. Long and tedious the journey 
from hamlet buried in the forest to the capital, 
on the hill, and welcome the halt midway between 
plain and church. | 

Priest and acolyte, white-robed mourners and 
flower-crowned bier, were all imaged in the won- 
drously transparent atmosphere with their envi- 
ronment. Nor when his mind dwelt on the music, 
the almost superhuman pathos of it, and the bell- 
like distinctness of every sound, did he find this 
phenomenon inexplicable. Abnormal conditions 
of the atmosphere would as readily account for 
one marvel as another, and both were not unheard 
of in this little fabled land—land of marvels now 
as of yore. 

Least of all sadness or any foreshadowing of 
evil entered Arthur Venning’s mind. Even among 
these hardy island folks maidens must die— 
more’s the pity. 

“ Maidens must die,” mused Arthur for a mo- 
ment; but when the cloud pageantry was lost sight 
of, he turned to his own affairs with thoughts 
elastic and heart elate. 

A few hours more and he would be with Eva. 
A short day or two, and the old life of the world 
should have ended for him, and the new life of. 
love and single-mindedness begin. F 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“THE BEAUTIFUL ALSO MUST DIE.” 


VENNING here too? Now we shall 
know all.” 

The harbor had been reached long ago, and 
Arthur was now almost at his journey’s end. He 
had found a carriage at the landing-place, but 
quitted it on the outskirt of the forest, taking a little 
path that led straight to the chalet. He was in the 
highest spirits, although not free from a certain 
feeling of trepidation to which all of us are liable 
when returning to a place lately left under happy 
auspices. He was thus accosted by a voice that 
did not sound wholly unfamiliar to him, as with 
airy port he wound his way through the beechen 
groves. Looking up, he saw a pedestrian wearing 
the usual garb of a German tourist, Tyrolese hat, 
short gray tunic with green collar, buttoned rou 
the waist like a school-boy’s, and the invariab! 
plaid swung across the shoulders. This wanderer, 


jon. “T telegra 


however, wore something that formed no part 
of the ordinary travelling gear of the Teutonic 
professor. Round his right arm was bound a 
broad band of crape, evidently put on but just 
now, and where the ends met was a white flower 
tied by white ribbon. The crape band, the white 
flower, and something quite unusual in the speak- 
er’s face arrested Arthur’s attention. In a mo- 
ment he had recognized the frank, pleasant, man- 
ly face of the speaker. It was no other than the 
naturalist, the Carl Fleming whom Elizabeth and 
Flora Flower had introduced to him on the very 
first day he visited the woods in company of the 
sisters. Arthur well remembered his sudden ap- 
pearance, and the hint thrown out by him then 
that perhaps he might return to the island from 
Iceland in time to find them all there. 

But what mystery had Carl Fleming to learn of 
Arthur Venning? Why this startling gravity of 
manner, this look of shock and sorrow? The 
two men greeted each other bare-headed after 
ceremonious German fashion, and Arthur found 
himself, he knew not why, monosyllabic and ill 
at ease. He wanted to find no acquaintances 
here just now, least of all the old friend of Eliza- 


beth and Flora. 


The young professor, whilst he seemed anxious 
to unburden himself of some unwelcome piece 
of news or some weight on his mind, was friend- 
ly and unconstrained. 

“Strange,” he said. “ Do you remember what 
occurred on this very spot to a day two months 
ago? We were all here, you, your brother, my- 
self, and the two sisters Flower, when I inadvert- 
ently asked Elizabeth after their elder sister, the 


‘ beautiful Stella, as we used to call her. You may 


not have observed the embarrassment and dejec- 
tion of the two girls, Elizabeth’s downcast eyes, 
Flora’s tears. They let me suppose she was dead; 
but it was not so. Eva still lived, was on this 
very island.” 

Arthur felt his attention painfully riveted. A 
glimmer of the truth dawned upon his mind, but 
of no tragedy as yet. Eva, his Eva, Elizabeth’s 
sister? It could not be. 

The other looked at him with sympathetic un- 
derstanding. The two German sisters and the 
two English brothers had become friends, Carl 
Fleming knew. Any sorrow touching. Elizabeth 


and Flora Flower, Arthur as well as Harvey Ven-. 


ning could but feel keenly. 

“Then Eva still lived,” Fleming went on, em- 
phasizing the first word, “and but for my acci- 
dental landing here two days ago, her sisters 
might ever have remained in ignorance of her 

fate.” 

He pointed sadly and significantly to the crape 
badge on his right arm, and added, “ We have 
buried the beautiful Eva this very day—there is 
no church here—under the Dom on the hill.” 

The horrible conviction was already clutching 
Arthur’s throat, ready as some murderous foe to 
do its worst. But for one desperate moment he 
held it at bay, wrenching from that hateful grasp 
the joy of an hour ago. He realized that his fu- 
ture was no longer in jeopardy, but forfeited for- 
ever. Yet as those struggling for dear life against 
deadly odds hope whilst breath remains, so for a 
passing interval Arthur Venning fought against 
despair. It could not be. Some cruel freak, 
some chance coincidence, was this. Were there 
not many Evas in the world, and perchance one 
other worthy to be compared to his own ? 

e tried to put a decisive question, but words 
failed him. Uncertainty was growing more hide- 
ous than the truth, yet he remained dumb. And 
all this time his companion was setting down this 
silence and outward impassibility to British 
phlegm. These cold English! thought the de- 
monstrative, somewhat sentimental, but really 
warm-hearted German professor. Will nothing 
move them ? 

He continued his narrative all the same. “I 
reached the chalet on my way back to the Conti- 
nent three days to learn that an awful ca- 
tastrophe had just happened. A lady staying here 
on her way to England, whither she was going as 
teacher, she said, had been found drowned in the 
Dead Lake. What was my sorrow to discover 
in the dead girl Elizabeth’s elder sister, the beau- 
tiful, the gifted Eva!” , 

Arthur sank on to a moss-covered stone with 
loosened limbs and ashycheek. But he would yet 
be master of himself. He threw his knapsack 
on the ground, the precious knapsack containing 
the bridal gift destined for Eva, and having 


with him a tiny flask of cordial, put it to his lips. 


The draught enabled him to hear the rest-with 


‘some show of composure. 


“This shocks you inexpressibly, I see,” said 
the other, at last convinced that however little 
Arthur might betray his feelings, he did really 
grieve for the awful calamity that had befallen 
Elizabeth and Flora. 

“It will be long before I forget my own hor- 
ror and dismay when I recognized her,” he went 
phed at once to the sisters, who I 
learned from the visitors’ list had gone to a lit- 
tle sea-side resort on the opposite coast, and they 

here just in time.” 
_ “Elizabeth here ?” at last Arthur got out. 

“She arrived with her sister last night, and 
much she wants to see you. She thinks perhaps 
you can throw some light on this mystery, as the 
people at the chalet say that you were often seen 
talking together. Maybe you know, as I know 
now, something of poor Eva’s story. Never 
breathe my suspicion to her sisters, or your own 
if you see things in the same light, but my notion 
is that the proud, unhappy girl came by no acci- 
dent to her untimely end. She could no longer 
contend with the world’s scorn. Oh!” groaned 
the — man, honestly giving way to an emo- 
tion no Englishman would have shown before 
strangers, “could you have seen Eva Flower 
as.I saw her five years ago, you would weep like 
me over her py fate. What have we not 
buried with Eva? She was a star that shone 
upon the dull, common world.” 


He wiped away his tears, and pointed to a 
scenery opening in the forest. 

“In-yonder glade you and I met just eight 
weeks ago, Do you remember how full I was of 
Eva when we two were left alone? I spoke to 
you of her beauty, and quoted our poet’s 
matchless threnody. ‘The beautiful also must 
3 fe. — Eva’s supposed death then 

ow much sadder to see her dead, and 
~ she died !” _— 

e covered his eyes with his hands, as j 

shut out a dread picture, and groaned. “ +f 
the same Eva, yet Eva’s self no longer. Why 
did the t Homer call our mortal coverin.- 
lifeless clay, the man, and regard the spirit as 
mere shadow and nothingness? The marble 
brow, the unspeaking eyes, the lips frozen into 
everlasting silence—merciful heavens! must all 
that was Eva end in these? But I will go,” he 
added, starting up. “We shall both be best 
alone. I am bound to the village, and you, of 
course, are returning to the chalet. Elizabeth 
much wants to see you. She thinks you may be 
able to throw light on this terrible mystery, 
Little Flora”—here he looked significantly at Ar- 
thur, and smiled—“ Flora, who wore short frocks 
and pinafores when I last saw her, has evidently 
the best possible comforter. Adieu, then, or 
rather till we meet again.” 

He waved his hand, and hastened downward 
through the forest. Arthur, not- feeling secure 
against intruders in the beaten track he was fol- 
lowing, sought a covert where he might confront 
his sorrow undisturbed and alone. | 


CHAPTER XXXIIlI. 
ALONE. 


a He sat down in a quiet place that mellow Sep- 


tember afternoon, and for a while delusive calm 
held him captive. The blow had fallen, but the 
torture of the wound was yet to make itself felt. 
Arthur Venning was in that state of mind when 
a transient aloofness from misery, almost amount- 
ing to torpor, made actualities harmless. The 
words he had just heard were still ringing in his 
ears without meaning. 

This sweet solitary island yet belonged to him 
and to his bride. 


the white-robed weepers, the procession and the 
flower-crowned bier, would henceforth belong to 
dreams. 

This maiden Carl Fleming wept for, buried to- 


‘day in the quiet grave-yard above the sea, could 


riot be the Eva he loved, nor could his Eva be 
Elizabeth’s sister. He had but yielded to the 


panic of a moment, and seen in the strangest — 


coincidence fateful, unimagined woe for himself. 
What deep, death-like calm brooded over the 


forest |. Autumn had mellowed the air, but not 


yet touched the rich foliage; all the glory of 
summer remained, tempered down to a sober 
melancholy. On such a day as this, an unusual 
stillness following the tremendous storm, the least 
sound might be heard; but sounds there were 
none. The busy humming insect life was over 


for this year. Not a bird was astir amid the 


branches, nor little four-footed thing among the 
fern leaves. And no sign of human life pene- 
trated these solitudes just now. In the summer 
there would be a chance pedestrian making his 
way through the forest, or a woodman at work 
among the distant reaches, or a party of tourists 
merrily traversing the island on foot. Now all 
this was over. The vast beech wood seemed a 
cool green tomb. 

In a dreamy condition almost amounting to 
trance, or at least hallucination, Arthur Venning 


let an hour glide by. The mellowness deepened, 


the twilight shadows were stealing on, but as yet 
the nook in which he had hidden himself was a 
golden place. Night and sorrow seemed as yet 
far off. It was perhaps the sweetness of the 
hour as much as the deliciousness of the scene 
that lulled him into momentary, illusive peace. 
It seemed to Arthur Venning as if he now be- 
held this fairy world for the first time. He had 
visited these sylvan haunts again and again, but 
somehow they never wore this insinuating look 
of grace, nobility, and loveliness. It was autumn 
that worked the change—autumn, the enchanter 
that steals upon the forest unawares, leaving no- 
thing quite as before, imparting a softness and 
suavity wanting in summer-time, a tender repose 
and melancholy too that wraps the spirit as sweet 
slumber wrought by fabled apogem. The truth 
is, these ancient beechen forests should be fre- 
quented, as we frequent our friends, in all sea- 
sons and all moods. It was impossible that Ar- 
thur Venning should have beheld these same 
scenes, because he now looked upon them with 
wholly different eyes. Life counts not by months 
nor by years, but by deeds and emotions, and to 
some the awakening of love is as the first con- 
sciousness of a soul. 


On a sudden he became aware of the gloaming, 
and took out his watch to look at the time. That 


little natural action aroused him from his stupor 


and recalled him to himself. The awful thought 
made him its own. The march of time did not 
now matter. There was nothing for him to go 
back to. In this sweet serene world Eva was 
not—Eva was dead. 

He faced his misery with the resolve 
that no living soul should ever unveil it. He 


| would keep his secret even from Elizabeth’s ten- 


der scrutiny; she should find in him a sympathiz- 
ing friend, never-her sister's lover. For one day 
at least he could surely control himself. Time 
enough to weep for Eva after, when he should 
be alone. 


. Phen he put together the scattered links of 
Eva’s Scales ‘as.given by herself, by Elizabeth, 

How more than blind he had bem: not-to dis- 
cover at once that the story Elizabeth had told 


n the tragedy just now re- 
| vealed to him he bore no part. The dirge and 
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F.va’s !—the desertion, the dishonor, the 
for requital, even revenge. pe 
the sweet, impetuous, frank Elizabet ts — 
been wronged ; she was telling all along her sister's 
story, burning with generous impulse to avenge 
her sister’s wrongs. How well he remembered 
the stray hints she had let fall during their first 
walk in the forest! With what girlish naiveté 
she had mooted the question of duelling, of a bro- 
ther’s championship, of baseness in high places! 
And when alone on the monticule under the light- 
house, and she had spoken of wasted hopes and 
affections, of worldly ruin and a blotted family 
escittcheon, she was thinking not of herself, but 
Eva. 

i crowding thoughts one problem 
his If Elizabeth had never 
alluded to herself during these long confabula- 
tions, she was then heart-free, perhaps caring 

im all the time. 
gy armed his conduct would not look blameless 
in Elizabeth’s eyes, whether he concealed his true 

tion to Eva or no. ; 

= had indeed asked the younger sister to be 
his wife, and done his utmost to extract a prom- 
ise from her; and when she refused him, on con- 
scientious grounds, as she said, he straightway 
abandoned her altogether. Yet it was hardly 
his own fault that he had wronged Elizabeth 
past forgiveness. Another agonized thought. 

If indeed Carl Fleming’s surmises were true, 

what had led Eva to the desperate deed? Was 
she actuated by the playful revelation he had 
made concerning Elizabeth, their summer flirta- 
tion, their liking for each other. Did the elder 
sister, seeing the younger’s happiness in jeopardy, 
sacrifice herself for her sake? He recalled every 
circumstance of that last interview, the calm, 
strange way in which she had taken leave of him. 
Oh! why had she not thrown herself into his 
arms and told him all? Why had he not di- 
vined the truth? Then all might yet have been 
well. 
If not for Elizabeth’s sake, was it for his the 
dark deed was done? Did she at the last dread 
lest his constancy might not bear the proof to 
which it would inevitably be put? Did she think 
to save him from shipwreck too? Or Eva had 
suffered too much to bear joy again, and that con- 
viction was the saddest to bear. Her mind had 
been unstrung, first by a horrible crisis, then by 
a series of anxious hopes and illusions, painfully 
dispelled one after another. The very brightness 
of her humor during the week’s halt at the chalet 
was fitful. He could not believe it then, but now 
realized that passing fits of intense melancholy 
alternated with the brilliant sparkling moods 
that made her an incomparable companion, and 
if it were so when he was by, what might she 
not have suffered from despondency during his 
absence ? 

She might, in deed and in truth, mistrust the 
future and refuse to believe in happiness any 
more after such an experience as hers. And 
even on himself she could perhaps hardly bring 
herself to rely. Arthur Venning loved her, and 
was ready to make her his wife, but would he 
not quail like other men before the world’s scorn ? 

It is in human nature to blame ourselves when 
bowed down by grief and sudden calamity, and 
Arthur now reproached bimself for having quitted 
Eva at all, and for not having divined the reason 
of her searching Jook when she bade him fare- 
well—for a thousand things. 

It seemed to him as he lingered in these dreary 
woods alone that a golden gift of fortune had 
dropped into his hand and he had let it fall. But 
self-reproach was useless. What he had to do 
was to summon up courage and meet Elizabeth. 
And Flora he must also encounter, and Harvey 
too. He would have given worlds to possess the 
island and his grief to himself just then, but that 
should be when the others were once more away. 

On a sudden the forest became inexpressibly 

sombre and almost eerie in its deep, unbroken 
silence and monotony. He rose with haggard 
face and dry eyes, and plunged into a side path, 
then drew back, horror-stricken. It would lead 
him by the Black Lake. 
_ There was another less direct way, and he now 
entered it. The gloom and solitude of the twi- 
light appalled him. He thought of Eva, and 
quickened his steps in order to get out of this 
dread place as soon as possible. By little and 
little all the horror of her fate was forcing itself 
upon his mind. He might be thousands of miles 
away, but one picture would never be got rid of. 
At unexpected times and in remote scenes a vi- 
s10n was sure to rise up, darkening his spirit and 
casting a pall over the cheerful sun-lit world. 

The vision was there now. As he threaded 
the dark beechen groves it flitted by ; no shadowy 
thing of dreams, as it seemed to his morbid fan- 
cy, but the living awesome reality. In this forest 
gloaming he was no longer alone. Something 
sadder even than himself was there. He looked 
up, wondering if indeed what the island folk said 
and believed in was true, and that the precincts 
of the Black Lake were haunted by ghostly 
shapes, or if the news of an hour ago had turned 
him crazy. There, flitting though gloomy vistas 
in the direction of the inauspicious spot, was a 
black-draped figure—Eva’s self. With head bow- 
ed down and furtive, timid movements, as if anx- 
tous for the night to cover her, the figure glided 
on, Arther watching it with frozen blood and 
heart that stood still. It seemed to waver in in- 
decision, and in the gathering gloom he discern- 
ed @ gesture of despair, or perhaps of interces- 
sion. The head was for a moment thrown back, 
the arms upraised in the attitude of a suppliant ; 
then once more, and with hastening steps, the ap- 
parition flitted toward the dark lake in the for- 
heart close by. 

Now Arthur Venning had not a grain of super- 
Stition in his nature. He knew bo enough that 
the eerie stories told by the islanders concerning 
these localities could not be true ; that of all who 


Slept the last sleep in the Dead Lake, none ever 


Spectre, rather it seemed a living, hardly less 


disturbed the surrounding solitudes by ghostly 
visits. Yet so affected was he by the tragedy 
just brought home to him, and so deeply was he 
influenced by every circumstance concerning it— 
the cloud phantasmagoria, the aerial following to 
the tomb—that his mind was in a state to receive 
any impression. He was sure all the time that 
it was but hallucination, but for the moment no 
reality could appear more true. 

There in the sombre woods, within ear-shot of 
him, was Eva, the Eva they had buried that day. 
Just so she must have looked on that last dread 
walk through the forest. It was an image of the 
woe-laden figure that had come this way three 
days ago. He could bear this tension no longer, 
and in a minute or two more reached the spot 
where she stood. But no pale ghost was this, no 


lovely Eva he now held fast. 
“ Arthur !—my brother Arthur!” cried Eliza- 
beth; “I was looking for you!” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE “SHANNON.” 


ALTHOUGH several days before the issue of the 
last number of the WEEKLY, with its illustrations 
of the Shannon, daily papers of New York, Bos- 
ton, and other cities had published many columns 
describing this vessel, yet then for the first time 
experts seemed to have the means of examining 
the claims which had been set up for her as be- 
ing substantially, in her hull and some furnish- 
ings, the famous Shannon of 1813. An esteem- 
ed correspondent, Rear-Admiral G. H. Preble, has 
sent us what seems to us indisputable evidence 
that any claim to identity between the merchant- 
man which dates from 1862 and the famous frig- 
ate of seventy vears ago can not be sustained. 
“ Referring first,” he says, “to the bow, stern, 
cabin, and stove pictured in your paper, they are 
not at all representative of a ship of that period.” 
Turning, therefore, to the records, Admiral Preble 
finds that the frigate Shannon was broken up in 
1859 at Chatham dock-yard. “Some of her tim- 
bers have been constructed into an elegant and 
lofty pair of gates leading to the grounds of Broke 
Hall.” It may be urged that the present vessel, 
built soon after, obtained enough of the material 
and fixtures to claim to be the Shannon’s suc- 
cessor, but the Admiral notes that “the English 
government seldom or never sells vessels from 
the royal navy unless to be broken he and never 
with all their fixtures on board.” ithout ques- 
tioning the antique appearance of some of the 
fixtures depicted, vet the old victor in the duel 
with the Chesapeake has entirely disappeared, 
though emblems and memorials of her undoubt- 
edly survive, and may be on board the present 
Shannon, It is suggestive that illustrations pre- 
sented to the eye have set on foot historical in- 
quiries which the elaborate printed descriptions 
might never have aroused. , 


PARTY VIOLENCE OF OLD. 


Party violence raged among our ancestors 
with a severity unknown to our modern contests. 
Federalist and anti-Federalist were names that 
carried with them an intense hostility. At the 
adoption of the Constitution the contest had risen 
to the extreme of violence. New York was di- 
vided into two hostile camps, and the cry was, 
‘‘ Federalist or anti-Federalist.” One evening in 
July, 1788, gunshots were heard in Water Street, 
not far from Broad and Coenties Slip. It was at 
No. 25, a small printing-office, where was pub- 
lished the New York Journal and Daily Patriotic 
Register, at six dollars a year. Here was the cen- 
tre of the anti-Federalist faction. Thomas Green- 
leaf, the editor, gave full scope to all the repub- 
lican impulses of the time. It was in the Regis- 
ter that “ Brutus” poured out his maledictions 
upon the new Constitution, and “Cincinnatus” 
and “ Cato” described it as a “a poisoned pill,” a 
“ gilded bait,” designed to introduce a monarchy, 
and destroy the liberties of the people. 

The feeling was sincere; it was that of the 
“Sons of Liberty,” of whom Greenleaf’s journal 
was the organ, and of a band cf patriots of which 
Samuel Adams, George Clinton, Patrick Henry, 
Jefferson, and many other faitaous names were 
the leaders. The monarchical spirit was abroad, 
and every sincere republican felt that it was his 
duty to oppose with scrupulous energy the first 
traces of its progress. They would stamp it out 
as something deadly and destructive, and they 
were right. It was the honest republicanism of 
Washington that purified the nation. But the 
letters of “ Brutus,” “ Cincinnatus,” “Cato,” and 
the republican leaders who wrote for the Daily 
Register are as worthy of study as those of Ham- 
ilton and Jay. They were far more truthful, be- 
cause they reflect more clearly the impulses that 
were to govern America in the future. “The new 
Constitution,” said “ Brutus,” “ has a specious re- 
semblance to a free government.” ‘ Cato” com- 
plains of “ the vast and important powers” given 
to the President, and fears he may raise himself 
to a despotism on the ruins of his country. He 
thinks the tén miles square of the new capital 
will become a centre of tyranny and flattery. 
Every trait of the new government was scanned 
and criticised by the keen republicans, and Green- 
leaf’s journal gave them a free access to the pub- 
lic ear. The rage of the Federalists was intense, 
and the voice of the “Sons of Liberty” seemed 
to have lost its old charm. “oe 

At length New York adopted the Constitution, 
the opposition yielded, and on a memorable day, 
July 24, 1788, the city arose to celebrate the au- 
spicious event. A great crowd, we are told, of 
not less than six or seven thousand persons gath- 
ered to witness the procession. It began its 
march at St. Paul’s Church, passed down Broad- 
way to Pearl or Queen Street, then along Hanover 
Square to Chatham Street, and then to the green 


fields, where had been prepared a banquet for 


the people. It was, the newspapers said, a féte- 

étre in a style of rare profusion. Ten ta- 
bles radiating from a centre had been laid for 
the feast, and canopies placed above them kept 
off the rain that unluckily fell in frequent show- 
ers. The company was large, the entertainment 
profuse. Two bullocks and a sheep were roasted 
whole, hams and other delicacies abounded, wine 
and punch flowed freely, toasts and speeches fol- 
lowed, and it was not until four o’clock in the 
afternoon that the Federalists, satisfied, returred 
to their homes. In the evening there was an il- 
lumination. The city shone with light. A trans- 
parent picture of General Washington, brilliantly 
lighted, glittered in Maiden Lane. Stars shone 
everywhere, flags waved, and crowds gathered, 
and New York seemed a fairy city. The next 
day the newspapers described the glowing scene, 
but Greenleaf’s Register was full of malicious 
strokes of wit. The andfis, it suggested, staid at 
home. It reported an accident to the good ship 
Hamilton ; its guns had refused to fire, its figure- 
head snapped off. The wit was harmless, but its 
point was felt. 

Such were the early celebrations of our ances- 
tors. But unhappily our ancestors were often 
harsh and rude. They had not yet learned toler- 
ation. The Federalists resolved to revenge them- 
selves on the bold printer Greenleaf, and in the 
midst of their triumphs they had not learned to 
forgive. On the evening of July 31, when he 
was absent, a crowd collected, and gunshots were 
fired into his house on Water Street. His fami- 
ly were in great alarm. Late in the evening the 
printer came to his home, and was told of his 
danger. He armed himself with two pistols. 
About one o’clock he was roused by a loud knock- 
ing at the door. He fired his two pistols at the 
leaders of the mob in vain. They broke down 
the door, dashed to pieces his shop window, and 
destroyed his type and presses. The Daily Re- 
gister no longer appeared. The weekly was still 
maintained, and the unfortunate editor lamented 
his losses in subdued tones, and complained that 
the freedom of the press was no longer known in 
New York. But he was resolved, he said, to ap- 
peal to’a jury and to-his countrymen. 

In the end the principles he advocated were 
triumphant. The influence of the “Sons of Lib- 
erty” has been felt in all the history of the coun- 
try. The monarchists hid themselves in despair. 
The Constitution was administered -according to 
the teachings of “Cato” and “Brutus” rather 
than those of the Federalists who assailed the 
printer. Freedom of thought has spread over 
mankind, humanity has advanced, party violence 
is confined at least to words, and from the little 
shop in Water Street have come lasting impulses 
tending to the common good. : 

EvuGene 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tae Republicans of an Illinois district have 
nominated Mr. Needles for Congress, and those 
of a Missouri district have nominated Mr. Pins. 
Considering the political complexions of the two 
States, the chances are that Pins will not go in 
so easily as Needles. 


The company owning the black-and-tan cabs 
has obtained in the Supreme Court an injunction 
restraining an owner of cabs painted in imitation 
of them from using his vehicles as a means of 
public conveyance. The judge explained that he 
did not mean to hold that the company was en- 
titled to any exclusive property in color or in 
words, but he held that it “has so far establish- 
ed a trade-mark in the words and color and de- 
vice, as they are combined and used, that the 
plaintiff is entitled to call upon a court of equity 
for protection against imitations designed to mis- 
lead the public, and to deprive the plaintiff of its 
profits.” Everybody who has had anything to do 
with the drivers of the bogus cheap cabs knows 
that, while they will usually accept the establish- 
ed low rates, the majority of them will take ad- 
vantage of strangers 


land, some rural scientists at a distance of several 
hundred miles from Hell Gate seriously proposed | 
to make preparations for studying the effect of the 
explosion upon the up-country end of the rock. 
But the effect of the blast was disappuinting even 
to those who were stationed nearest to the mine. 
Measured by preparations, the Flood Rock explo- 
sion will be a bigger affair than that of Hallett’s 
Point, but the public interest-in it will be far 
less than that with which the people awaited the 
firing of the first monster Hell Gate mine. 


In the year ended June 30 last, Uncle Sam dis- 
posed of nearly twenty-seven million acres of 
land, for which he received a little less than 
twelve million dollars. 


In a recent lecture before the Social Science 
Congress at Birmingham, England, Mrs. Kendal, 
who, conjointly with her husband, manages the 
St. James’s Theatre in London, said that a menace 
to the drama was found in the ease with which 
“empty-headed sprigs of nobility” found their 
way upon the stage and crowded off those to 
whom the stage afforded their only means: of live- 
lihood, and who were therefore compelled to be 
faithful and painstaking. 


The State of Virginia asks those persons and 
societies that have mementos of her great men 
—autographs, portraits, monuments, literary re- 
mains, souvenirs of any kind—to co-operate with 
her in the grand exhibit she proposes to make at 
the forth-coming World’s Fair in New Orleans. 
Through her Governor, who is chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, the Treasurer 
being Colonel Randolph Harrison, of Richmond, 
she makes an appeal to the country at large for 
the loan of any trophy of her great men or her 
great natural resources. Her roll of heroes is 
both illustrious and long, and if every American 
who possesses some reminder of their valorous 
virtues should accede to her request, the magnifi- 
cent building of the exhibition would not be large 
enough to contain the treasures. 


Next year there is to be an exhibition of his- 
torical furniture in St. Petersburg. Connecticut 
manufacturers of that line of goods say that the 
announcement gives them too little time in which 
to do themselves justice, and they will not com- 


pete. 


“Four young ladies” who are addicted to cro- 
quet have written to the 7imes charging that it 
is necessary to “tip” the policemen and the men 
who mow the grass on the grounds, in order to 
secure proper treatment in Central Park. 


A journal devoted to insurance interests prints - 
some statistics regarding suicides in the United 
States during the six months ending with August. 
From these figures it appears that a man is three 
times as likely to commit suicide as a woman; 
that the period of his greatest danger is his thirty- 
fifth year; that the chances are more than two to 
one that if he kills himself the deed will be done 
in the night; that the latter haif of each month is 
a more perilous fortnight to him than the first 
half ; and that the probability of his being driven 
to self-destruction by disappointment in love is 
slightly greater than that of his coming to a like 
end through dissipation. The moral of this last 
comparison is susceptible of re-enforcement by 
bringing in the fact that dissipation frequently 
leads to insanity, and that the chances of a man 
dying by his own hand while insane are as three 
to two to the chances that the cauise of his suicide 
will be either an affair of the heart or devotion to | 
the bottle. There were more suicides in the - 
spring of this year than in any other spring cov- 
ered by these statistics. In the summer the 
number fell below the usual summer average ; 
but the fall opened with an alarming ratio, which 
promises to make the number of suicides for the 
year somewhat larger than that for 1883. The 
usual annual average in this country is about 


thirt7-two per million of population. 


or persons whom 
they know to be in 
too great a hurry to 
lose time parleying 
with them or hunting 
for another vehicle. 
It is not logical to 
expect fair dealing 
from a man who 
seeks patronage un- 
der false pretense. 
The public will re- 
joice in every deci- 
sion against the bo- 
gus black-and-tans. 


The foreman of 
the men employed in 
the Flood Rock ex- 
cavation is reported - 
as having said that 
the mine would be 
ready for the blast in 
September of next 
year. When Hal- 
lett’s Reef, a short 
distance above Flood 
Rock, in Hell Gate, 
was blown up, sev- 
eral years ago, much 
curiosity and some 
alarm concerning the 
result were evinced 
by the public. Hav- 
ing been informed 
that Hallett’s Reef 
was part of a rocky 


formation which ex- 
tended northward 


through New Eng- 


Honest Repusiican Voter. “I want to follow the party; but which és 
the party, anyhow? I guess I'll follow the brains.” 
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THE GERMANS FOR 
CLEVELAND. 


rt of by far the ter part of the German- 
Seiki votes, and it is thought by those best 
informed that he is supported by a majority of 
those who have in the past generally voted the 
Republican ticket. This is shown by the strik- 
ing frequency with which German leaders and 
German journals heretofore Republicans have de- 
clared for him. In the State of Illinois, of some 
seventy papers published in German only three 
support Mr. Brains. In Wisconsin, where Mr. 
Scuurz, the most gifted and the most honored 
leader among the German Americans, has been 
‘making a remarkable series of addresses, he has 
everywhere received the most enthusiastic greet- 
ing. In Ohio, where the first great struggle of 
the canvass occurs, the Germans have been prac- 
tically given up by the Republicans, who are 
turning to the Irish for compensation. 

In this city, the great meeting on the 29th ult., 
filling the Academy of Music and Irving Hall, 


with an “ overflow” in the streets, was by far the 


most notable so far of the canvass. And it was 
more notable from the tone and strength of the 
addresses than even from its size and spirit, The 
presiding officer was Mr. OswaLD OTTENDORFER, 
the veteran journalist of the Staats-Zeitung, one 
of the best representatives of the German Amer- 
icans in our country. His speech was one of 
which those of his race may well be proud, for its 
plain and direct common-sense, its appeal to the 
reason and consciousness of his hearers, the en- 
tire absence from it of anything like demagogy. 
He referred with just pride to the splendid vigor 
and iridependence with which the German Demo- 
crats of New York rallied to the defense of honest 
government against the Tammany ring (a move- 
ment in which his own part was conspicuously 
honorable), and declared that German Republic- 
ans would show the same spirit now in saving 
the national government from pollution. Ex-Gov- 
ernor SaLomon, of Wisconsin, a life-long Repub- 
lican, followed in the same line ; and Mr. Scuurz, 
fresh from his triumphant but arduous labors in 
the West, declared that as there were no German 
rebels and no German repudiationists, there will 
be no German defenders of dishonesty. 
Undoubtedly the question of prohibition en- 
ters into the German feeling against Mr. Buatne. 
The Germans regard the prohibition project as one 
directed against the personal liberty of the citizens, 
and while they are recognized as among the most 
temperate and law-abiding of our citizens, they re- 
volt at the idea of compulsory regulation of their 
personal habits.. But the influence of this ele- 
ment in the situation is generally exaggerated. 
It must be remembered that the Germans have 
been faithful to the Republican party in many 
instances when it was much more closely ailied 
with the prohibition movement than it now is. 
They gave Ohio and the Presidency to the water- 
drinking Mr. Hayes in 1876, and they stood by. 
Mr. GaRFIELD against an organized attempt to in- 
fluence them on the side of their antipathy to the 
temperance party. They see in this campaign 
the real issue, one of personal integrity and of- 
ficial fidelity in the candidate. They are inclined 
to regard a party as a means rather than an 
end, and their support of Mr. CLEVELAND is very 
largely due to the conviction that his election is 
necessary at once to the honest administration of 
the government and to the honor of their adopt- 
ed country. If this were not plain from the 
histoty of the Germans in our politics, it might 
be inferred from the character of the speeches 
addressed to them in this canvass. These are 
not less honorable to the audience than to the 
speakers. Mr. Scuurz, for has been 
accused by ignorant or mendacious organs of Mr. 
Brains of appealing to race feeling, but. it is to 
the highest feelings of the human race, in organ- 
ized political life, that he appeals. He does 
not seek to lead his fellow-Germans where their 
sense of duty doves not point the way. Happy 
would it be for the American people if the entire 
body of voters required and followed the same 
sort of leadership ! 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. 
De. J. J. Ryan, St. Louis, Mo., says: “‘I invariably 
prescribe it in fevers; also in convalescence from 
wasting and debilitating diseases, with admirable re- 
sults. I also find it a tonic to an enfeebled condition 
of the genital organs. Adv.) 


MEANEST SNEAK IN TOWN. 

MaLaRiaL sneaked up through the poorl 
constructed drains and made baby very sick wit 
mnalarial fever. Baby would have died but for timely 
use of Brown’s Iron Bitters. There is nothing meaner 
in its way of coming, nor worse in its effects, than this 
malaria from the underground Bij seg Mrs. McDon- 
ald, of New Haven, Coun., says, ‘‘ For six years I suf- 
fered from the effects of malaria, but Brown’s Iron 
Bitters cured me entirely.” Try it when malaria steals 
in a rmines your constitution. It will give 
relief.—{Adv.] 


vee Pics tumors, rupture, and fistulas radically cured 
by improved methods. Book two letter stam orld’s 
Dis pensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N N.Y.—{Adv.} 


THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 


Augio-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
for infants and Ask d 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hu York, 
for their phiet, “Notes vegarding Une of. Anglo- 
Swise Milk Food.” ee advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.)—{Adv.] 
es on Pain” Pluster —Poroused, 
che, Pains in the Chest, Rhe one. 


for 
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ish “is a continual 
th full mame, 72 John Street, 


A Lavy writes: Electro-Silicon silver 


1 were only as well known in Europe as in this coun- 


FUR AND SEAL-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. SuHaynk, the well-known Wholesale Fur Mann- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will nell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Fare direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's Fashion k 
mailed free.—{A 


dv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mus. Winstow’s Sooruine should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 


ens the gums, aliays all pain, cures wind coli and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


**Rongh on Dentist" Tooth Powder. Try it. 
ess, Dyspe Headac 


Debility, 
cured by Wells’ Hedith’ Houewer.” $1--(4de.) 
CHOLERA ABROAD. 


Ir the wonderful curative properties of 
DR. TOBIAS’ VENETIAN LINIMENT 


try, cholera, diarrhcea, dysentery, colic, pains in the 
stomach of any sort need not exist, as the liniment 
taken internally affords immediate relief. During the 
past thirty-seven years thousands have used the arti- 
cle. Béing warranted perfectly harmless has rendered | 
it inyélua Bie as an internal remed Price, 2 and 
50 by all Depot, 42 Murray 
Street, New York.—([Adv 


“Ro on Itch” cures humors, eruptions, ring- 
frosted feet, chilb -[Adv.] 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-dressings. It oes irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a gto 18 and healthy growth of hair. Its 

effect upon the pleasiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot Burnett's FLavorine 
Extracts are the best.—[Adv.] 


Prevalence of Kidney Complaint in America; 
** Buchu-paiba” is a quick, complete cure. $1.—[Adv.] 


Ir your complaint is want of oo try half a wine- 
giaxs of Ancostura Bitrees half an hour before din- 
ner. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or 
d st for the genuine article, ae by 


Corraers; or, Hints on Economical House Build- 
Containing 24 plates of Cottages costing from 
with letter-press. 1 8vo vol., 
handsomely bound n cloth, mailed on receipt of $1. 
Ww. T. Comstock, 6 Astor Place, N. Y¥.—[{ Adv. J 


for A 
dv.) 


in’’ cures Colic,Cramps, 
es, Pains, Sprains, ong 


Hatronp Savok, the great relish of the world. Hal- 
ford Sauce makes plainest of viands palatable.—[Adv.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BAKER'S 


Breakast¢ Cocoa, 


4 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER C0, Doris, Mas 
GTANDARD BIOGRAPHIES, 


and LOGAN. 

712 Royal octavo pages; 67 full-page em 3 
TILDEN, CLEVELAND, and HENDRICKS. 
774 Royal octavo ‘pages ; 85 full-page Illustrations. 
Best Terms ever offered to Agents. 
OUTFIT FREE, AND ALL FREIGHT PAID. 


Address H. S. GOODSPEED & CO., 
New Yor« or Curoago, 
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For THOSE WHO DESIRE to keep informed con- 
cerning current literary matters, and who want 
their information in a compact shape, Tue Boox - 
Buyer, a monthly journal, was started a year 
ago. Its success has been phenomenal. The 
October number is ready. Over 300 books are 
mentioned in its text and advertising 
The price is 50 cents per annum. If you wish 
to examine before subscribing, send for a speci- 

CHARLES 


men copy to the ER’3 
Sons, New York. 
woman making less than $40 
Merrill & Co., Chicago. 


5 cts. 


ONEY.—List of 1500 C 
‘oronto, 


CAUTION !—Some dealers recommend inferior 
goods in order to make a larger profit. This is the 
original $3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which ac- 
knowledge their own inferiority by attempting to build 
upon the reputation of the original. You cannot 
be sure of getting the genuine article unless you are 
careful to _— ne —_ see that this stamp appears 
plainly on the soles 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


wine Shoe for Gentlemen is made 
Finest Tannery Calf Skin, stitched 
with heavy Silk Machine Twist _ 

is in Durability, 

pearance. It 
n vadtee ot widths to fit any 
foot. It is nade with either 

broad «cr narrow toes. 
Made in styles shown 
in cut, 


ity ofthis 
nblic estima- 
thout a rival. 
Wherever you live, this Shoe is within your —. 
Ask your dealer for it, and if he cannot supply you 
with a good fit, send your address on postal ca 
JAMES MEANS & CO., 42 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


THe BRADLEY 


PERRY’S PATENT 


lace in 
tion that it stands to-day absolutely 


Shoe has won for it so high a 


Sold on its Merits. 
GUARANTEED 
Free from Horse Motion. 


TWO O WHEELER. 


The only Two Wheeled Vehicle that is 
eeeneey free from al) horse motion. 
Illustrated Price List free. 


BRADLEY & 
ART RECREATIONS. 


A GUIDE TO DECOKATIVE ART. 
Edited by MARION KEMBLE. 
Inclading instructions in painting with oil and 


water colors on Silk, Satin, Plush, Linen 
Landscape Painting with Oil and Water Colors, ¢ China 
and Poltery Painting, Hammered apestry 


Painting, Etching, pean ta Oriental and Grecian 
Paintin ng Amateur Photography, low to Make Christ- 
mas and Birthday Cards, Crayon and Charcoal Draw- 
ing, Bronzing and Gilding, Stencilling, Poonah Puaint- 
ing, Moulding Fruit in Wax and Plaster, Fresco Paint- 
ing, Chromo Photograp Work, Photogrseph 
Painting with Oil and Water Colors, besides many 
other kinds of Decorative Art Work which we have 
not space to mention here. Those making things for 
presents will find many valuable hints in this book. 

_ Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, $2.0, by 
Ss. W. TI LTON & co., Boston, Mass. 
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Restoration 
to Health 

and Beauty 


to the 
CUTICURA 


ah 


Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curiourna Remepirs. 
Coricura Rersonvent, the new blood purifier 
cleanses the blood and of and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and stg emagpata clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cutiourna Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curioura, is indis- 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin ——— Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Remepirs are abeolutely pure, and the 
jane infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin utifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porter Dave anp Cuxmioat Co., Boston, Mags. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and ans 
tipation 
or ons a 
“gin 
G [ N TAMAR the 
usual purgatives, is - 
ble to take, and never — irritation nor iuter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


by GRILLON 
le Proprietor ’ 


arr sone all 


“AMAQICLANTERR 
ELECTRIC ENGINE 
MUSI 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Luandborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundbore’s Perfume, Lily of ths Valley. 


- win ready interest and sympathy. 
} ment has a lofty treatment, It comes upon the re: er 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
Have Just Published : 


I. 
Some Literary Recollections, 


By James Payn, Author of “A Beggar on Horse. 
back,” “By Proxy,” &. With Steel Portrait, 
Pages 205, 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


“This book contains a slight but most entertaining 
account of Mr. Payn’s life. Upon this antobiogr: aph- 
ical thread are skilfully strung brilliant and graphic 
descriptions and reminiscences of eminent authors 
with whom he was brought into contact; and veca- 
sional critical comments upon their productions. The 
recollections embrace Whewell, De Quincey, Miss Mit- 
ford, Miss Martinean, William and Robert Chambers, 
Dean Ramsay, Alexander Smith, Dickens, Leech, 
Reade, Trollope, Collins, Thackeray, and many others 
of leseer note. The book sparkles with wit, is full of 
clever anecdotes, and is extremely bright aud Vivacious 
from beginuing to ond.” 


‘Judith Shakemear: 


Her Love Affairs and Other Adventures. By 
Wittiam Brack. Beautifully Illustrated with 
Wood Engravings from Drawings by E. A. 
ABBEY. Pages 392, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 ; 4to, 
Paper, without illustrations, 20 cents. 


A rare treat to the student as well as to the mere 
novel-reader.— Boston Journal, 
As masterly in delineation of human seunti:ment as 
in its description of nature.—Boston Commonwealth. 
One of his most vriginal and entertaining works.— 
Journal of Commerce. 


ITT. 


Comtry Cousins, 


Short Studies in the Natural History of the 
United States. By Ernest Author 
of “Friends Worth Knowing,” &c. _Illustra- 
ted. Pages 252, 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2.50. 


**The book is written in a graphic and picturesque 
style,tinged with the enthusiasm with which the author 
evidently pursues his investigations into the works of 
nature. It will not only entertain and instruct the 
general reader, but it will be prized by specialists, 
since it contains not a few original contributions to 
scientific knowledge, while its descriptions are marked 
by admirable fulness and exactness of stateweut.” 


IV. 


Love and Mirage 
Or, The Waiting on an Island. An Out-of-Door 
Romance. Pages iv., 239, 16mo, Half Cloth, 
50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


“ An artistic, ideal, and wholesome story, pervaded 
by the spirit of a summer holiday. The plot is strik- 
ing, and is worked out with a skilful and ingenious 
hand; and the characters, fresh and unconvention:|, 
The tragic ve- 


like a strain of solemn music.” 


e Haaren & Beorusns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Haurer’s Catratouus mailed, postage prepail, 
on receipt of Ten Cents. . 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
TIMKEN VEHICLES! 


BELLON’S 


BLACK 
SILKS 


ANOIENNE MAISON BELLON 


THE SHOW END OF EACH PIECE BEARS THE ABOVE 
MARK IN LARGE GOLD LETTERS 


Prices range from $1.25 to $3.00 per yard 
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uaran teed — Barrels, Side 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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OCTOBER 11, 1884. 
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In November, to become a local issue. THE LARGEST “INTENSE AMERICAN” DHAD-BEAT ON EXHIBITION. 
PINE LINEN 3 | Corus or Farmers, “Oh yes! look at ‘our prosperity—cheap wheat and 
e,°e high war taxes.” 
Writing Papers. 
Ir you WANT A Day Book MADE, v6 
IF YoU WANT A MADE, 
Ir you WANT A CASH BooK MADE, 
IF you WANT A LEDGER MADE, 
Ir you WANT A RECORD MADE, 
Ir you WANT A CHECK Book MADE, 
IF yoU WANT A SALES BooK’ MADE, (° stable 'y 
you WANT PAPER FOR CORRESPONDENCE, on O 
Ir you WANT FoR LetvExk Heaps, 
Ir you WANT Paper For Note Heaps, 
IF YOU WANT Birt Heaps, When she WM 1S: PS 
ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER HIGH-CLASS FALL NOVELTIES. | When she had Children st 
FOR ‘LINEN’? PAPER MADE BY Desire to call attention to their Magnificent ‘anf | _ 
CRANE BROTHE RS, Stock of Fall and Winter Styles in Brocaded 
WESTFIELD, MASS., Silks, Plushes, Velvets, and the latest color- 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. ings in Plain Silks, Satins, &. Choice Selec- 
Usep BY ALL STATIONERS. 4 end Silk 
tions in igu ovel ects In Silk- NO POWDER! NO SMOKE! NO FIRE! NO DANCER! 
BY ALL Paper DRaAters. Fabrics, Paris Costumes, Cloaks, Wraps, &c. . 6, 9, 10, 12, and 15 
It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four | Dollars. 
Woxtp's Fatks, and is recommended by all using it. Our | ill? 
papers by the Japanese are Pye A R re N 
our trade-mark, and are in water- mark in each sheet. 
Send for sampie books. oackway HK; 9th ne hove 
i e ose W ave hese 
In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the oan at aan Geo pool shooting - galleries at Fairs, Picnics, and 
following: “‘The French are proverbial for the other public gatherings. 
elegance and style in which they dress their The United States Navy have successfully used our guns on school-ships for practice. These 
heir, and we have nothin g in o ur country gune are now sold the are 
ar , , \ many purposes. Our assortment is sufficien meet the tastes and wan 
with the single exception of the THomPson DEN TIFRICE LOTION For Target practice, on the lawn or in the drawing-room, they are becoming more popular than archery, 
H e above cut shows most attractive, quickes rated, and convetien 
the French fashions.”—Leslie’s Fashion Bazar. & magazine gun, saves the annoyance and delay of finding and handling the cuuaneetelon each time, an advantage — 
ay . ~ FOR POWDER. which will be appreciated by those operating a when having a crowd awaiting their turn to 
shoot, or those hing a gun ready at all times for shooting rats or small game. 
F 3 FE G A N i | > Where these gune are in constant use, the difference saved in the price for ammunition over that used in 
H. M. ; » Herkimer, N. Y. 
DRESS & 
MRS THOMPSON’S A, Hygienical ESTABLISHED 1848. 
* 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST 
Wave, un n emp, JU um, an ach 
dnd Game the Teeth and the Mouth. Bole Agent Mayher’s New aué Force-Pump Com- 
7, __ parting a youthful face. lace t aris ned. owner and exclusive manufacturer o 
wo Mig. C- THOMPSON, Street The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam-Engine. 
New York: olesale, rand Street. 
5 re These nes are admirably adapted to all kinds of light power, for driving 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT printing “presser, pamping water sawing wood, grinding coffe:, ginning cotton, 
ag and Meat Flavoring agricultural and mechanical purposes, and are furnished at t 
ock for M g low prices: 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT | orse-power, 190. ors 350. 
2 Horse-power, 245. 5 Horse-power, 420. 
OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success al bl Send for descriptive circular. (Mention Harper's Weekly if you write.) Address 
boon paipanie, 
nations should feel grate- ~ J.C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 
reas,” ** Lancet,” &c. 
Genuine only with the fac-si . adherent 
Baron Lie and pho ph havin : 
by dealers with bo connection | RICK POWDER “BETTER SOAP 
are i 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article | PREPARED ee ee, Eee WAS NEVER MADE, 
LI with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. oar, we Nor not only for shaving, but for all 
EBIG COME AN y’s EXTRACT WITH BISMUTH 
EAT, To be had of all Storek v CHARLES erfumer Revie ie : 
(wiolesale ont D VID & OO. ned States by an cakes; also, in 
iis venue, London, England. sree 9, RUE DE LA P AIX, Paris. un Poara. "Asi your ci for it, or send 
wholesale in New York LFO 93 Street. ec. Stamp for sample. 
WHYLAND & CO.. W H. SCHIEFF sHU R, Glastonbury, Ct 
4 R an “Evening of Song in the Home Circle,” 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS GROUT’S | 
her Wes Franklin Square Song Collection. 
HARPER'S 00 E N G L S H Queen 
HARPER'S 4 00 never die, besides a careful selection of the latest music, 
ANKLIN UARE LIBRAR ‘i wo Num o. 1, Forty Cents; No. 2, y Cents, 
10 00 For sale in Mourning Departments in all HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
or Canada, _—o @ in the United States large cities. BIG PAY to sellour Rubber Printing Stampa. Sam- 
Remitiences SONOGRAPRY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. | fren. Tarsos Bare ©. 
emit 
Order or Draft, ute oe spr th Post-Office Money P Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alpha- New, Embossed border Chromo yo, 
HARPE bet and illustrations for sent on application. ver, motto and hand, oo, 13 
‘PER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. | Address Puonveraruio x, Cincinnati, Ohio. samples, 10 cts, L. JO? Nassaa, N.Y. 
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